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JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE TO THE 
HEBRIDES. 
[Continued from col. 407.] 

Tuesday, July 5th.— Early in the 
morning we left Tober Morey, with 
little wind, and a misty rain, which 
entirely concealed the neighbouring 
lands. At eight, however, it began to 
clear up, and gave us a view of the 
rocky extremity of Ardnamurchan, (or 
the height of the boisterous sea,) finely 
varied, broken, and indented. A cas- 
cade poured down the opposite side of 
the Mull, while the entrance of the 
sound we had left was obscured by 
mists and clouds ; amongst which might 
be faintly traced the outlines of the 
nearer mountains. The effect was 
grand; it gave the idea of an unknown 
unexplored region, and left the imagi- 
nation at full liberty to indulge itself 
in romantic speculation on the objects 
which lay concealed in the gloom. 
Two vessels, just emerging, consider- 
ably tended to heighten the effect. 

Before us, stretched the low island 
of Col; and, on our right, soon ap- 
peared the flat-topped Canna, the steep 
coasts of the islands of Rum and Egg, 
the small island of Muck, and, beyend 
all, the mountains of Skye, magnifi- 
cently arrayed in clouds. 

We had intended to sail for Ieolm- 
kill, but the wind being unfavourable, 
we stood away for Canna: it soon, 
however, changed to the northward, 
and compelled us to beat against it for 
the remainder of the day. 

The island of Egg, which, from our 
numerous tacks, we had sufficient op- 
portunity of observing, has a singular 
appearance: the summit is crowned 
with a range of upright rocks, which, 
at a distance, give it the effect of an 
immense fortification. This extends 
the whole length of the island, and at 
the south end appears to overhang its 
base. 

On this island is a cave, large with- 
in, but the entrance so small, as scarcely 
to admit a person on his hands and 
knees ; in which the inhabitants of this 
island, to the amount of some hun- 
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dreds, once took shelter from the at- 
tack of a M‘Leod, of Skye; who had 
invaded the island in revenge for some 
insult offered to his men. well was 
their retreat concealed, that the chief- 
tain, after remaining in scarch for a 
considerable time, was about to quit 
the island, when unfortunately one of 
the party, leaving his asylum, ascend- 
ed the hill to watch the motions of the 
enemy. He was perceived from the 
boats, and traced to the cave .by the 
snow which had recently fallen. The 
inhuman barbarian immediately caus- 
ed a fire to be made at its mouth, and 
by this means stifled the whole party. 
Their skeletons, we were informed, are 
yet to be seen, lying in the positions 
which they had taken to elude the 
noxious fumes. 

The island of Rum is extremely 
mountainous, and apparently berren; 
its coast bold and craggy, and afford- 
ing only a single harbour on the eastern 
side. It had, however, variety suf- 
ficient to make it in some degree an 
interesting object. 

Towards evening the wind increased 
to a gale, and became still more con- 
trary ; the night was spent in fruitless 
efforts to beat against it and the heavy 
swell of the Western Ocean. The lat- 
ter had tossed us during the whole day, 
long before the gale arrived ; a circuim- 
stance, it seems, not infrequent. 

At two o'clock of the morning of the 
6th, we were compelled to bear away 
before it, under a double-reefed main- 
sail; and about four, we once more . 
came to anchor in Tober Morey bay, 
having spent near twenty-four hours in 
our successless attempt. 

Here many of the vessels which had 
sailed at the same time, again joined us. 

The weather continued wet and tem- 
pestuous during the day: we, however, 
went on shore, and, from one of the 
hills, obtained a view of part of the 
interior of the island, which in general 
displayed only a mixture of heath and 
pasture, that afforded no pleasing va- 
riety; where the cottages were ly 
scattered, and where every thing 
seemed to express that degree of 
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penury and want, which is the lot of 
its inhabitants. 

We could not, however, help admir- 
ing the efforts of a Highland Society ; 
Ab institution which seems to deserve 
our highest eulogium, though, from 
vamious causes, which probably may 
subside in the course of a few years, 
their endeavours do not seem to have 
been crowned with that success which 
they so greatly merit. 

A new road from the town to the 
interior parts of the island was form- 
ing, and the advantages arising from 
it will doubtless soon be felt. Itis the 
first and greatest step towards the im- 
provement of a country: the inter- 
course of the inhabitants is promoted 
thereby ; the superfluities become ob- 
jects of barter, and the first rude limits 
of commerce are drawn. The Romans 
were well acquainted with the advan- 
tages of a ready communication ; and 
their first care, in a newly-acquired 
country, was directed to the formation 
of roads. Nor do we want a proof of 
their great utility in modern times; 
since the military roads, through the 
Highlands of Scotland, may be con- 
sidered as the primary cause of that 
degree of order and civilization which 


now generally prevails. 

Thursday, 7th. —The wind still con- 
tinuing strong and contrary, induced 
us to land in the morning, with a view 
of examining a cascade, which fell 


into the upper part of the bay. After 
a walk of some miles, we at length, 
with great difficulty, arrived at it; 
passing, for a considerable time, 
through a trackless underwood, over 
rocks and swampy ground. The upper 
fall, however, repaid us for the trou- 
ble we had taken. Though small in 
comparison with others in the High- 
lands, it was yet sufficient to form a 
grand scene; tumbling, at one noble 
gush, upon a broken rocky mass of 
fragments, which had been torn from 
the heights above ; and finely adorned 
with the trees and shrubs which clothed 
the base, and fringed the sides and 
summit of the precipitous rock. 

At a little distance further, we found 
a small lake; seeming, from the diffi- 
culty of the approach, to be entirely 
sequestered: the surrounding sides 
were thickly covered with wood, and 
the upper end was terminated by an 
abrupt mass of rocks, something simi- 
Jar to those at the fall. 

In the afternoon, we made a visit to 





Mr. M‘Lean, on the opposite side of 
the Morvern, and experienced all that 
kindness and attention which so pecu- 
liarly distinguishes the inhabitants of 
the Highlands. 

Friday, 8th.—In the morning, the 
weather being still unfavourable, we 
went to see the remains of another of 
those numerous forts, which tradition 
has attributed to the Danes. It is 
situated on a rocky eminence, partly 
precipitous, and partly approachable 
by a peat moss, over which a causeway 
of oak had formerly been made: the 
remains of it were discovered a few 
years since, buried about six feet be- 
neath the present surface. 

The contrary winds had formed a 
little fleet in the harbour, which, like 
ourselves, were awaiting their change. 
On board one of these, we had the 
pleasure of meeting with Mr, Came- 
ron, of Fassefern, and his family, 
whose society did away with every 
particle of regret for our detention. 
Captain Campbell, late of the 42d 
Regiment, accompanied them; and 
from this gentleman I learned several 
particulars relative to the authenticity 
of the Poems of Ossian. His tho- 
rough knowledge of the Gaelic, not 
only gave him frequent opportunities 
of hearing them in their native purity, 
but also of judging of the comparative 
merit of the translation. He informed 
us, that in his youth he had frequently 
attended at a kind of assembly, which 
met regularly for the purpose of recit- 
ing these poems. I understand that 
this gentleman has himself published 
something on this head, in a work en- 
titled “‘ Travels in America, in the 
year 1791.” 

Saturday, 9th.—A favourable wind 
coming on in the morning, our little 
fleet was soon dispersed. Most of the 
vessels sailed early, but it was ten 
o’clock when we weighed anchor. 
After beating round the point of Ard- 
namurchan, we stood away for the 
sound of Hyle Rhea, between Isle of 
Skye and the main. 

As we proceed, the back of Ardna- 
murchan opens upon us, agreeably va- 
ried in its outline, but composed entirely 
of a mass of rugged and wild rocks, 
on which the sea, even in the too calm 
state in which we saw it, breaks with 
considerable violence. In a hard gale 
from the westward, a dreadful surf 
breaks on these craggy precipices, 
(from whence it derives its name); and 
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the dangers of the rocks of Ardnamur- 
chan, are ranked by mariners with the 
turbulent seas of the Mulls of Gallo- 
way and Cantyre. 

Further on, we open the entrance of 
Loch Moydart, the place where the 
Pretender landed: a scene equally 
barren with those in its neighbourhood, 
and such as seemed calculated to in- 
spire only ideas of disappointment and 
despair, and to have prepared him for 
the catastrophe that awaited him. 

By the evening, we were opposite to 
the southern point of Egg; in that 
most disagreeable state at sea, a per- 
fect calm, and a long swell. 

The mountains of Cullen, or Cuchul- 
lin, in Skye, now appeared extremely 
beautiful, and were finely illuminated 
by the splendour of the setting sun, 
which blended with a sweet delicacy 
its roseate hues with the purple tints 
of the hills, while a rich gleam rested 
on the rocks of Moydart, and some 
cultivated land in the vicinity, and was 
forcibly contrasted by the dark grey 
summits of the mountains above, which 
were never wholly enveloped in the 
shade of mists and clouds. The ro- 
mantic isles of Rum and Egg, and the 
more distant and comparatively low 
island.of Canna, completed a scene 
uncommonly magnificent. 

Sunday, 10th.—A faint but contrary 
breeze sprung up on the preceding 
evening, which compelled us to beat 
up the channel during the night. In 
the morning, we found ourselves within 
sight of our last night’s station, abreast 
of a low flat part of Skye, the district 
of Slate, which forms the southern 
extremity of the island. 

On the shore of Inverness, (the op- 
posite side,) soon appeared the en- 
trance of Loch Nevish, surrounded by 
a pleasing group of hills, which, from 
mists and rain, continued but a short 
time visible. Loch Nevish, signifies the 
Lake of Heaven; but from what cir- 
cumstance it has derived so sublime a 
name is uncertain; probably, as the 
neighbouring inlet is termed the Lake 
of Hell, this might, for the sake of oppo- 
sition, have obtained its present name. 

When abreast of Armisdale, we left 
the vessel, to walk along the coast of 
Skye. The country on this side ap- 
peared hilly, though capable of afford- 
ing pasture. It was in general tame 
and uniform, and formed a striking 
contrast with the wild boldness of the 
opposite shore. 
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Near this place, in the rebellion of 
1715, part of the crew of an English 
frigate landed, with a view of destroy- 
ing the house of M‘Donald, Lord of 
the Isles. They had accomplished 
their purpose, and were returning, 
when a party of the natives, having 
gained information of the injury done 
to their chieftain, ‘intercepted their 
retreat, and slew them all to a man; 
their unburied bones were seen, within 
these few years, near the sea coast. 

About a mile from Armisdale stands 
the small kirk of Slate, which contains 
a mural monument to the memory of 
the late Sir James Macdonald, who 
died at Rome in the year 1766. 
The epitaph, elegantly expressive of 
the amiable qualities of this excellent 
young man, was written by Lord Lyt- 
tleton. In him, his country lost a 
warm and an active friend; all his 
views and schemes were directed to its 
welfare and prosperity; but death 
closed his prospects and the hopes of 
his friends at an early age. His me- 
mory: is yet cherished, and his loss 
regretted, with the sincerest affection. 

Proceeding further, we passed the 
ruins of the castle of Knock, seated on 
a rocky knoll, which the sea has nearly 
undermined; its situation and extent 
has, no doubt, heretofore rendered it 
an object of respectability. 

On the opposite coast, we were much 
pleased with the view of Loch Hourne, 
the Lake of Hell, which now became 
open and beautifully varied, from par- 
tial gleams and flying clouds, which 
sometimes fully illuminated some bold 
rocky mountain with all the beauty of 
local colouring, and involved the rest 
in a fine blue obscurity, with which 
some light fleecy clouds were delicately 
blending. 

The sides of this loch are extremely 
— and their appearance wild; 
small traces of vegetation appear at 
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the bottom, which soon die away into 
the sterile soil : = — of its 
parts, however, aided by the perpe- 
tually varying light and shade, in some 
measure compensated for every other 


deficiency. During our walk, we stop- 
ped at the cottage of a Highlander: it 
was built, like most we saw on this 
side of the island, of sods, with a 
small lateral opening, which served 
the double purpose of admitting light, 
and giving vent tothe smoke. A peat 
fire blazed in the centre, the condensed 
vapour of which so completely filled 
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the place, that it was some moments 
after our entrance ere the pupils of 
our eyes became sufficiently dilated to 
penetrate the obscurity. 

We found the family indolently re- 
clining round the fire ; a frugal meal of 
potatoes was preparing, which, with 
milk, and sometimes the diversity of 
limpits, whose shells were heaped 
round the entrance, seems to form their 
chief food. Inshort, every thing bore 
the aspect of poverty in the extreme, 
but it was pleasingly blended with 
looks of cheerfulness, and a dispo- 
sition to give, even of the little they 
possessed. 

At six in the evening we arrived at 
Loch Indaal, and found our vessel at 
anchor. This harbour is formed by the 
isle of Ornsey and the coast of Skye, 
and is immediately opposite to Loch 
Hourne. 

[Tv be continued. ] 
——> + 
HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY. 
[Continued from col. 418.] 

Tue brightness of the milky-way. he 
(Pythagoras) ascribed to the effect of 
a great number of small stars, which 
are situated in that part of the heavens; 
and he supposed the distances of the 
Moon and Planets from the Earth, to 
be in certain harmonic proportions to 
one another. He is said to have ex- 
hibited the oblique course of the Sun 
in the ecliptic, and the position of the 
tropical circles, by means of an arti- 
ficial sphere. He was the first who 
tanght, that the planet Venus is both 
the evening and morning star; which 
sometimes rises before, and at others 
sets after, the Sun; as we are informed 
by Pi'ny, Nat. Hist. b.i. c. 8. where he 
writes thus :—‘‘ Below the Sun there is 
a beautiful star, called Venus, who 
performs her perio?, wandering some- 
times this way, and sometimes that: 
while she precedes tae morning, and 
rises before the Sun, she takes the 
name of Lucifer; on the other hand, 
when she shines in the West, prolong- 
ing, as it were, the day-light, she is 
called Vesper. These particulars re- 
lating to this star were first found out 
by Pythagoras, of Samos, about the 
42d Olympiad.” 

The true system of the universe, 
which Pythagoras had taught in pri- 
vate, was publicly maintained by his 
disciple Philolaus, who flourished 
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were instantly in arms against an opin- 
ion so hostile to their prejudices ; and 
Philolaus was obliged ta fly from Italy 
for that protection which the laws of 
his country denied him. The most dis- 
tinguishing tenet of the Pythagorean 
school, was the diurnal revolution of 
the Earth, and its annual motion round 
the Sun; which they supposed to oc- 
cupy the centre of the planetary system: 

Astronomy owes but little to the phi- 
losophers of the Academic sect, and 
yet less to the Peripatetics. Plato, 
the founder of the former, is said, by 
Theon, of Smyrna, to have been the 
inventor of epicycles, and to have 
embraced that system which is now 
usually ascribed to Ptolemy. Aris- 
totle followed him in this respect. 

Aristotle. possessed of a treasure 
in practical Astronomy, which was 
probably inestimable, was neither ac- 
quainted with the use of it himself, 
nor knew so much of its value as te 
induce him to use the necessary means 
for its preservation to those who 
might. How much is it to be lament- 
ed, that the Babylonic observations 
did not fall into the hands of his con- 
temporary Eudoxrus, instead of his! 

Eudoxus, a Cnidian, was a scholar 
of Plato, and contemporary with Aris- 
totle, though considerably older: he is 
called by Cicero, “ the Prince of As- 
tronomers.” He was the first who 
applied geometry to the heavens. He 
flourished about 360 years before the 
birth of Christ. 

In the earlier part of his life he tra- 
velled into Egypt, being recommended 
to Nectanebo, king of Egypt, by Arge- 
silaus, and by him to the priests, with 
whom he conversed for a considerable 
(ime, and learned from them . many 
things relating to Astronomy. After 
he returned from Egypt, he taught 
Astronomy in Asia, in Italy, and other 
parts; and had many scholars. He 
particularly insisted on the necessity 
of making astronomical observations ; 
and taught the manner of making them. 
He corrected the Grecian year, accord- 
ing to the precepts which he had re- 
ceived from the Egyptian priests, add- 
ing, as Pliny informs us, six hours to 
the solar year of 365 days. According 
to Seneca, he brought the hypotheses 
of the motions of the five Planets, out 
of Egypt into Greece. Archimides 
observes, that Eudoxus believed the 
Sun’s diameter to be nine times as 
much as the Moon’s. Hipparchus, in 
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his writings upon Aratus, often quotes 
Eudoxus, with great praise for his 
knowledge in, and great attention to, 
Astronomy. Vitruvius ascribes to him 
the invention of drawing a sun-dial 
upon a plane; from whence it may be 
inferred, that he was tolerably well 
acquainted with the doctrine of the 
sphere, and the method of projecting 
its circles on a planc ; which cannot be 
done without a considerable know- 
ledge in geometry: and, indeed, there 
are many who think that the greater 
part of what now bears the name of 
‘“* Euclid’s Elements of Geometry,” 
ought to be attributed to Eudoxus. 
[To be continued.] 
re 


Inscription on Crichton’s Portrait, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 
Sir, 
Havine read, with pleasure, the ac- 
count of my countryman, the Admir- 
able Crichton, in the third number of 
the Imperial Magazine, I have sent 
you the annexed inscription for inser- 
tion in your next. 

AsI feel much gratified in the suc- 
cess of your publication, I will occa- 
sionally send you an article or two. 

Yours, &c. 
June 21, 1819. J. SOMERVILLE. 


The following inscription is copied 
from a portrait of the Admiral Crich- 
ton, in the old house of Frendraught,* 
in Aberdeenshire. It is written on the 
back ground, half on each side of the 
head. 

Jacobus Critonius Clunius 
Musarum pariter ac Martis 
Alumnus, omnibus in studiis, 
Ipsis etiam Italis, admirabilis, 
Mantue a Ducis Mantuani 
Filio, ex nocturnis insidiis, 
Occisus est, anno Christi 1581. 
Ft_ genus et censum dat Scotia, Gallia pectus, 
Excolit admirans Italia terra virum : 

Ambit et esse suum, vellet gens cemula vitam 
Abstulit sin satis hoc, dicat ut illa suum, 
Mantua habet cineres scelus execratanefandum, 

At tumuli tanto gaudet honore tamen. 


[A translation of the above inscrip- 
tion is solicited. } 





* Sir James Crichton was, by Charles I. 
August 20, 1642, created Viscount Fren- 
draught, and the title expired in Lewis, the 
fifth Viscount, who was attainted in July, 
1690, temp. Will. IIT. 





Mr, Epitor, 
THOUGH some allowance must be made. 
for the poetry, yet perhaps the senti- 
ment of the following Epigrams of Mr. 
Francis Quarles, may amuse some of 
your readers. 
Apna Beta. 
ON A PRINTING-HOUSE. 
The world’s a printing-house : our words, our thoughts, 
Our deeds, are characters of several sizes: 
Each soul is a compositor, of whose faults 
The Levites are correctors : Heav'n revises : 
Death is the common press, from whence being driv’n, 
We're gather’d sheet by sheet, and bound for heav’n. 


ON THE WORLD. 
The world’s a book, writ by the eternal art 
Of the great Maker; printed in man’s heart: 
"Tis falsely printed, though divinely penn’d; 
Th’ errata will appear all at the end, 


ON PRAYING TO SAINTS, 
“ Not pray to Saints !—Is not the warrant ample, 
If back'd with Scripture, strengthened by:example ! 
Did notthat swelt’ring Dives make complaint 
For water! Was not Abraham a Saint? 
Why should reformed churches, then, forbid it!”"— 
“Tis true; but where, and what was he that did it?” 


en, coe 


Observations on an Article inserted in 
the Monthly Magazine, for May, 
1819, entitled, “‘ Hecate, Luna, Diana, 
who met in OF terry From the 
German of Wieland. 


ALTHOUGH there may be nothing omi- 
nous in the characters introduced to 
our notice in this doubtful dialogue, 
yet we can scarcely suppose, that the 
writer had no object in view; even 
though he has had either the ingenuity 
or misfortune to express his sentiments 
in language, that is far from being dis- 
tinctly intelligible. Toa merely super- 
ficial reader, nothing is visible but an 
unmeaning jargon ; while to those who 
reflect on what they peruse, certain 
prognostics appear of some design 
which the Author has partially con- 
cealed. 

The region into which we are intro- 
duced, seems to abound with absurdi- 
ties, which bewilder the understand- 
ing ; and with forms, that are frightful 
and confounding to the senses. se 
bear a strange but striking resem- 
blance to each other; but when we 
attempt to seize the former, and to 
ascertain the tangibility of the latter, 
the phantoms elude our grasp, the, fa- 
bric dissolves, and we are compelled 
infer, from those fleeting images whi 
indistinctly hover round us, that 
plication of the dialogue which the 
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Author has so cautiously omitted to 
express. 

It was a favourite maxim with Vol 
taire, to “Strike, but conceal the 
hand.” With this principle, the wri- 
ter of this dialogue seems to have 
been well acquainted. He has adopt- 
ed its essence, without appealing to 
the precept. His views are carried 
beyond the maxims of his preceptor ; 
and, by a peculiar species of well- 
contrived accident, he has taught the 
javelin to fly beyond its mark. The 
arm, however, by which it has been 
thrown, has proved too feeble for the 
undertaking. And although in this 
attempt, the Author has summoned 
Diana, Luna, and Hecate, to his aid, 
instead of deriving any advantage 
from their presence, they have taught 
his readers, that, in assailing the Tri- 
nity through earthly analogies, even 
infernal illumination can render him 
no assistance. 

The doctrine of the Trinity is an 
article of belief among the genuine 
professors of Christianity. They ad- 
mit it to be inexplicable in its nature ; 
but, that it involves contradictory 
ideas, is a position they have yet to 
learn. With the modes of existence 


that are possible even to finite intelli- 
gences, the powers of man are but im- 


perfectly acquainted. Even among 
these there may be varieties, which 
have not yet reached the human intel- 
lect: and if we may presume, that 
there is no arrogance so daring, as to 
assert, ‘‘ I have reached the summit 
of all knowledge ; and the vast empire 
of all possibilities lies within the grasp 
of my comprehension ;” there may be, 
in some distant region, even finite 
beings, whose manner of existence 
involves difficulties which we can no 
more comprehend, than we can those 
which are connected with the doctrine 
of the Trinity. 

When we raise our thoughts from 
finite to infinite, the ocean becomes 
unbounded; and nothing but pre- 
sumption can direct us to assert, that 
no mode. of existence is possible, but 
that with which we have been ac- 
quainted. Of a Being, in the essence 
of whose nature actual existence is 
included, we can form no adequate 
conception. Admitting such a Being 
to exist, we are compelled to allow, 
that his essence must necessarily in- 
clude every mode of existence that is 
essential to absolute perfection. We 





are also fully assured, that wherever 
absolute perfection exists, it must be 
founded in a unity of essence; and, 
consequently, no modes of. existence 
can be predicated of God, that are 
inconsistent with this unity of essence ; 
nor can any modes of existence be 
denied of this great and incomprehen- 
sible Being, which are not perceived 
to be inconsistent with this unity. 
Here, then, we perceive our limits: 
God cannot include in his nature any 
thing that is hostile to the unity of his 
essence ; nor be destitute of any modes 
of being, which, in accordance with 
this. unity, are essential to absolute 
perfection. Hence, the former ex- 
cludes all separation; and the latter 
includes whatever our abstract idea of 
distinction, without separation, or an 
hostility to simple unity, can be pre- 
sumed to imply. In this unity and 
distinction, therefore, while we be- 
hold all that is possible, we also per- 
ceive all that is necessary to the exist- 
ence of a triad of persons in one 
common essence ; and these are pre- 
cisely the modes of existence included 
in the Trinity. 

How these distinct subsistences can 
inhere in one essence, we do not 
know; but our inability to compre- 
hend the manner, can never be urged 
as an argument against the fact. 

We cannot comprehend the exist- 
ence of an unoriginated Being; and 
admitting him to exist, we can no 
more conceive how he can exist in 
unity, than how a trinity of persons 
can exist in a unity of essence. If we 
could comprehend the manner in which 
God exists, reason directs us to reject 
it, since we are fully assured, that 
what we can comprehend, cannot be 
God. Finite can no more comprehend 
infinite, than a part can contain a 
whole, of which it is itself a part. 

Whatever we allow to be infinite, 
we must admit to be incomprehensible. 
It is sufficient on such occasions for us 
to perceive, that our ideas are not 
destructive of each other; and beyond 
this we cannot presume to pass. We 
therefore resolve the modes of the 
Divine subsistence into some first 
principles, which are utterly unknown 
to us; and, taking Revelation for our 
guide, listen to the scoffs of Infidelity 
without any apprehension. 

In the Dialogue, on which we presume 
to animadvert, the Author has resorted 
to familiar terms, which he has abused 
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by misapplication, charging the doc- 
trine of the Trinity with asserting, that 
one is three, and that three are one. 
This is an absurdity he has imputed 
to Trinitarians without proof. That 
one cannot be three, and that three 
cannot be one, when the terms are 
identified, is a_ self-evident propo- 
sition ; and if the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity implied such a contradiction, it 
must be abandoned without defence. 

When those who advocate the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, assert, that there 
are three in one, and that there is one in 
three, the terms which they use, stand 
for distinct ideas. The word three, ap- 
plies to personality ; but the word one, 
is restricted to essence. The three 
distinct personalities partake of one 
common essence; while this one com- 
mon essence beams forth in three dis- 
tinct personalities. Hence, three dis- 
tinct persons, subsisting in one simple 
essence, constitute the Divine nature, 
and comprehend the Trinity. 

As this arrangement of our ideas 
includes nothing that is visibly contra- 
dictory, that man alone has a right to 
pronounce this mode of existence 
impossible, who can comprehend all 
essences, all modes of subsistence, and 
all the varieties of being, which lie 
_ within the empire of reality, and the 
region of possibility. But since no 
finite being can ever reach this awful 
eminence, he knows not but there may 
be among those possibilities which he 
cannot grasp, one which includes every 
property and perfection that is com- 
prehended in the nature of the Trinity. 
We may even proceed farther, and 
assert, that what is thus simply pos- 
sible, may be real; and, consequently, 
there may now be in actual existence 
a Being in whose nature all these pro- 
perties and perfections are so neces- 
sarily included, that no other mode of 
existence can be possible to him. If, 
therefore, we must grant every thing 
to be possible that does not involve a 
contradiction; if the doctrine of the 
Trinity involves none; and if that 
which is possible, may be real; it fol- 
lows, that a triad of persons subsist- 
ing in a unity of essence, may now be 
in a state of actual existence, and if so, 
this Being must be God. 

To select a passage from this Dia- 
logue for animadversion, will be by no 
means an easy task. The Author has 
indeed introduced to our notice, three 
names, which, in the mythology of the 
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ancients, designated one or three ce- 
lestial or infernal personages. But it 
is of little consequence what names 
or what characters,these deities bear. 
They are subject to human passions, 
human frailties, and human modes of 
existence. On these principles; all 
their conversation is founded ; earthly 
analogies support all their proposi- 
tions; and nothing more can be deriv- 
ed from the goddesses which appear 
before us, than the same dialogue, if 
carried on between William, James, or 
Peter, with three names, would on all 
occasions supply. 

If those, whom the writer deno- 
minates ‘ the mythologists,” had 
founded their doctrine of the Trinity 
on its resemblance to their own modes 
of existence, and had attempted to 
infer a trinity of persons in a unity 
of essence, from the manner in which 
three individuals of the human race 
subsist, the Author of the Dialogue 
would haye taken his stand upon 
ground that could not have been dis- 
puted. In this case, all he has ad- 
vanced would have been entitled to 
strict attention; and his observations 
must either have stood or fallen by 
their own inherent merit or defect. 
Assuming as the basis of his sin- 
gular observations, that the modes 
of the Divine subsistence are to be 
estimated on the same principles by 
which we reason respecting our own, 
all order is inverted; the distinction 
between finite and infinite is abolish- 
ed; and we are led into a region, in 
which, to use the language of the 
Author, we “ hear a barking, as of a 
thousand dogs; and a hissing, as of 
ten thousand snakes. Hence, flashes 
lighten from the ground; storm-winds 
howl athwart the wood; and the crack- 
ing oak-trees are uptorn by the roots.” 

When arrogance presumes to enter 
the arcana of Deity, and attempts to 
define his manner of existence by na- 
tural rules, it introduces a measure 
which reason tacitly disowns. Eternity 
cannot be illustrated by any analogy 
which time can supply; neither can 
infinity be comprehended by any figure 
or dimensions that may be derived 
from limited existence, or located 
being. Whatever is infinite, can have 
no analogy but in infinity; and unori- 
ginated existence can admit of no 
comparison. 

The gods and goddesses of the hea- 
then mythology, may have names, 
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which derive dignity from their age 
and office; but while their imagi- 
nary natures partake of finite defecti- 
bility, we gain nothing by resorting to 
the pantheon for assistance, but a fa- 
vourable opportunity of betraying our 
own weakness. That the Author was 
either not properly acquainted with 
the subject on which he presumed to 
write, or that he has grossly misrepre- 
sented what he knew, he has given 
some indubitable proofs, of which the 
following is a striking instance. In 
this Dialogue, Hecate is introduced, as 
addressing herself to Luna and Diana, 
in the following language :—‘“ But 
thou art Hecate, and thou art Heca.e, 
and ye are both Hecate, without my 
being less Hecate than yourselves.” 
And lest the application of this intend- 
ed sarcasm should not be distinctly 
understood, it is added, in the next 
expression, that “ those say it who 
must know, the mythologists.” 

Of the Author’s intention in these 
passages, we have but little reason to 
doubt; but for his success in giving 
point to the ridicule at which he aimed, 
he has no right to exact a tribute of 
approbation. We are not acquainted 
with any “ mythologists,” as they are 
denominated, by whom the doctrine 
of the Trinity is thus stated; or from 
whose writings this inference can be 
fairly drawn. A unity of essence, and 
a distinction in personality, subsisting 
in the Divine nature, they readily al- 
low : but this doctrine can never justify 
the indiscriminate application of the 
terms; nor imply that confusion of 
ideas, with which the comparison is 
intended to reproach it. Luna may 
be Hecate, or both may be Diana, or 
they may lose or retain their identity, 
just as this writer may be pleased to 
assert; but he must examine many 
pages of the Christian mythologists, 
before he can find any passage, assert- 
ing, that, in the divine persons of the 
Trinity, whose names would be pol- 
luted by the association necessary to 
mark the incongruity, the first was the 
seeond, the second the third, and that 
both were the first, while the first re- 
tained his own essential identity. 

To any thing that looks like pro- 
found reasoning, there is not a sen- 
tence in this Dialogue which can make 
the least pretension. It is an ineffec- 
tual effort to treat the Trinity with con- 
tempt : and if the Author has succeed- 
ed, he is more indebted to the names 





of the heathen deities, and the i 
rance of his readers, than to the force 
of his arguments, or the brilliancy of 
his wit. The tendency of his inclina- 
tion, and the bent of his disposition, 
are fully shewn ; and in the same pro- 
portion as these can supply his defi- 
ciency of mental energy, his friends 
may congratulate him on his harmless 
attempt. To all such as are disposed 
to assail the Trinity, in language which 
seems formidable, because nearly des- 
titute of meaning ; who are incapable 
of forming radical discriminations be- 
tween the most obvious propositions ; 
who are at once incapable of advanc- 
ing arguments themselves, and of 
comprehending those which are urged 
by others,— we would strongly recom- 
mend the jargon of this Dialogue. The 
man who shall learn to repeat the 
whole, may stand as a prodigy of 
learning among the ignorant and the 
wicked; and finally imitate Proser- 
pine, when she bade her companions 
good night, and retired to the man- 
sion of her gloomy husband. 
Review.—A brief Account of the Rise 
and Progress of the Local Preachers, 
and of Local Preaching, among the 
Methodists ; with their ability for the 
work, and general usefulness: together 
with a fw Thoughts, addressed te 
those who are about to engage, or who 
have lately engaged, in that important 
work, By William Hatton. Baines, 
Leeds. pp. 72, 12mo., price 1s. 


THERE is something in a long title- 
page to a little book, which is gene- 
rally displeasing to a Reviewer ; and 
when, having copied it, he finds no 
date at the conclusion, he grows an- 
gry, and sometimes both the author 
and the printer are in danger of suf- 
fering from his vengeance. It so hap- 
pens, on the present occasion, that 
these causes of irritation combine; 
but as the writer, at the end of his 
dedication, has inserted “ 1817,” we 
shall be content to leave the year of 
its being printed in a state of uncer- 
tainty, pleasing ourselves with this 
assurance, that it was not sent into the 
world during the last century. 

The Local Preachers, of whom Mr. 
H. takes notice, are divided by him 
into two classes; namely, those of 
good, and those of tolerable abilities : 
but to such as answer any other 
description, he does not carry his 
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observations. To these two classes, he 
assigns distinct but appropriate cha- 
racteristics, and argues with much 
propriety, that, in the order of the 
divine economy, their talents are 
adapted to the stations which they re- 
spectively fill. 

It appears, from some calculations 
which Mr. H. has made, that the ag- 
gregate of places in which the Metho- 
dists have preaching on Sundays, 
amounts to 4200; that the Travelling 
Preachers are somewhat less than 700; 
and that, allowing each of them to 
occupy one chapel and one by-place 
each Sabbath, there must be left two- 
thirds of the places to be supplied by 
the Local Preachers. 

From the labours of these men, Mr. 
H. proceeds to state their usefulness. 
This he considers in a two-fold light: 
first, in relation to pecuniary concerns ; 
and, secondly, in reference to religion. 
On the former of these points, after 
having calculated that £84,000 annu- 
ally is necessary to support the Travel- 
ling Preachers, he argues as follows: 

‘* From the above statements of the 
monies necessary to carry on the work 
of Methodism, and the impossibility 
of raising that sum by the regular sub- 
scriptions, the usefulness of the Local 
Preachers again most forcibly appears. 
For the Travelling Preachers requir- 
ing £84,000 annually for their sup- 
port, were the Local Preachers to be 
dormant, (who do two-thirds of the 
public work,) 2100 Travelling Preach- 
ers would be required; of course, 
£250,000, or three times the above 
sum, would be necessary. If, there- 
fore, one-third of that sum cannot be 
raised without the assistance of the 
Local Preachers, of course two-thirds 
of the work of Methodism must stand 
still; and, were there no other cause, 
two-thirds, or 1400 chapels, would be 
unoccupied on the Lord’s Vay, toge- 
ther with 1400 places, not chapels; 
though it is probable that a reduction 
in the present number of the Travelling 
Preachers would be necessary for the 
want of support; and, of course, a 
greater number of chapels than the 
above would be unoccupied.” p. 45. 

In a religious point of view, Mr. H. 
reasons in the following manner : 

“ The numerous places at which they 
preach every Lord’s Day, and which 
are already calculated at 3150, hold 
forth very flattering prospects of useful- 
ness. The seed of eternal life, scatter- 
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ed in so many places, and by such men, 
must and doth spring up, and 
an ample unte eternal life. 

“The num of persons to whom 
they pages is at least a presumptive 
proof of their usefulness. And only 
allowing the very low calculation of 
50 to every sermon, though in some 
places from 100 to 1000 may be allow- 
ed, they publish the Word of God to 
not less than 200,000 persons every 
Lord’s Day, in England only.” p. 52. 

His two concluding chapters con- 
tain advice, addressed, first, to those 
who wish to become Local Preachers ; 
and, secondly, to such as have lately 
engaged in the work in that capacity. 
On these points, his remarks perfeetly 
correspond with those already given ; 
and the sober friends of Methodism, 
we have no doubt, will be glad to find 
his hints universally adopted. 

By the few extracts we have taken 
from this pamphlet, and the observa- 
tions accompanying them, we have 
furnished every reader with an oppor- 
tunity of knowing the Author’s design, 
and of forming some judgment of his 
manner in the execution of his work. 
He seems to be well acquainted with 
his subject; and to such as know but 
little of the Methodist Local Preach- 
ers, he has communicated much infor- 
mation ; while to those who belong to 
that class of local ministers, he has 
given some wholesome advice. The 
principal merit of this work, consists 
in plain calculation, and admonitory 
caution. 

——EEEEEEEE 


Heresy and Orthodoxy. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 
Dear Sir, 
Tue following articles I transcribed 
about twenty years ago, from a work 
comparatively little known. Should 
you think them suited to the genius of 
your publication, they are very much 
at your service. It is needless to re- 
mark, that they have a direct bearing 
against bigotry and superstition; two 
monsters, which I should be exceed- 
ingly glad to see hunted to death, 
I am, respectfully, yours, 
ABEDNEGO, 


Professor Rochmer’s Remarks on 


Heresy and nae 
“The atrociousness of heresy is 


proved by various descriptions of the 
os By orthodoxy, is to be under- 
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stood whatever the ruling party please 
to say: and by heresy, a diflering from 
it. The chief pointis, thatthe Bishop 
of Rome, who is. the centre of unity, 
is infallible. The church hath declar- 
ed this an article of faith. This is 
very prudent; for if this be granted, 
the rest follows of course. To doubt 
this, is heresy; and heretics are 
monsters. They may very properly be 
called, traitors to God: they are 
antichrist, the, Apocalyptical beast, 
who come up to attack the Saints. 
Who would think it! The Jewish 
church was a type of the Catholic 
church of Christ; and Tyre and Sidon, 
and ail the enemies of the Jews men- 
tioned by Joel, and Zechariah, and 
Jeremiah, and all other prophets, 
were types of heretics. Heretics were 
prefigured by Samson’s 300 foxes, 
which is exactly the number of heretics, 
The qualities of both are the same: 
the fox is fair and fraudful; so are 
heretics ; the fox deceives with his tail; 
heretics do the same with their tongues: 
the fox loves poultry, and chickens 
are in imminent danger when they 
wander from the hen, as laymen are 
when they wander from their mother, 
the Church. Heretics are Gog and 


Magog; the number of them is as the 
sand of the sea; they go out by the 
instigation of the Devil, to deceive 
the nations in the four quarters of the 
earth, and gather together to batile 


against the camp of the Saints. What 
need many words? Heretics and schis- 
matics are worse than Pagans and 
Jews, and the soldiers that killed 
Christ: all which is clear to a demon- 
stration from the words of Solomon, 
the wisest of men, who denominates 
heathens dogs, and heretics lions; and 
says, a living dog is better than a 
dead lion.” 


FEAR OF PUNISHMENT UNFRIENDLY 
TO TRUTH. 


A certain Nobleman in Portugal had 
a physician who was put inio the 
Inquisition, under suspicion of Juda- 
ism. Hearing this, he wrote to one of 
the inquisitors, to inform him, that the 
Doctor was a good Christian; and he 
desired that he might be set at liberty. 
The inquisitors returned a polite an- 
swer, that they could not oblige his 
lordship, for the prisoner had been 
tortured, and had confessed he was a 
Jew. The count was excessively 





angry. He feigned sickness; and sent 
to desire the inquisitorial judge to visit 
him. He waited on him. As soon as 
he arrived, the count ordered him to 
sit down, and write a confession that 
he was a Jew. The holy father re- 
fused. The count rung for a servant, 
and, on his appearing, ordered him to 
call sufficient help to take a red hot 
helmet, then in the fire, and put it 
upon the head of the father inquisitor. 
His reverence, hearing this resolute 
order, flew like iightning to the eseri- 
toir, took the pen, wrote the confes- 
sion, and signed a solemn declaration 
that he was a Jew. The count then 
reproached him with his injustice and 
barbarity. ‘“‘ My physician,” said he, 
‘‘ hath confessed himself a Jew, as you 
have; with this difference, pain forced 
the confession from him: it was nothing 
but the fear of it that extorted it from 
you,” 
I 


LETTER FROM A MEXICAN CHIEF. 
[Concluded from col. 435.] 

SoME years ago, the ladies supporied 
the dress by means of the shoulder ; 
and straps, which ran over them, con- 
nected the dress before and behind. 
This practice was_then abolished, nor 
has it been since resumed ; and their 
clothes are now entirely maintained by 
the mere force of lateral adhesion. 
Whether their robes are attached to a 
plaister, which is made to adhere 
firmly to the sides and back, I cannot 
with certainty say; but I have every 
reason to suppose they are, for they 
have certainly all the appearance of it; 
nor is it easy to conceive, what other 
plan could produce a similar effect. 

By this alteration, the ladies are 
now exposed nearly from the waist up- 
wards ; and they seem to enjoy them- 
selves in this condition with a singular 
complacency and satisfaction. I must 
add, too, that when they cut such an 
unblushing portion from the top of the 
dress, a corresponding part fell sym- 
pathetically from below ; so that naked 
and pristine simplicity, (inconsistent 
people that they are) seems now the 
order of the day. 

This is the only fashion of any con- 
siderable permanency, and I know not 
what cause to assign for this singular 
instance of fidelity; for, I imagine 
that the mere love of change was not 
the motive which induced them to 
adopt it, as I find that whatever they 
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adopt from the love of change, they 
renounce as quickly for the same rea- 
son. Whetherit is owing to an adven- 
titious infirmity of the shoulder, which 
cannot support such a suspended 
weight ; or to an increase in the attrac- 
tion of cohesion, which makes shoul- 
der-straps unnecessary; or whether 
they have been prompted by an econo- 
mie spirit, or an unusual climal warmth 


has recommended the change ; T am at | 
| ingenuity contrives to make continued 


present at a loss to know, and T believe 
it is not assignable to any of these 
causes; for all the physicians agree, 
in pronouncing the shoulder-blade to be 
as strong this century, as it was the 
last; and the best philosophers declare, 
that the attraction of cohesion has 
remained unaltered. Nor can it be 
imputed to economy, or an increase of 
climal warmth; for it is universally 
agreed, that prodigality and Northern 
icebergs have advanced apace. Some 
men, indeed have insinuated, that it 
is from a vain desire of displaying their 
forms, and giving pleasure to the spec- 
tators by the exhibition of their beau- 
ties; adding, that it is a religious 
maxim with them, not to put their 
candle under a bushel, as they figura- 
tively express it. But I imagine this 
I know 


conjecture is quite erroneous. 
it has in general an effect quite con- 
trary to that of giving pleasure; for 
we are offended at their protruding on 
our attention, what concealment and 
modesty only can make an object of 


love. Besides, the half of the females, 
by their projecting bones and defective 
skin and make, are altogether unqua- 
lified for such an exhibition ; and these 
only excite our contempt by that excess 
of vanity, which makes them conceive 
a charm to dwell there, where there 
is the utmost impotency to give the 
smallest pleasure. 

But fickle as are the fair in this re- 
gion of caprice, the men, (I blush for 
the fallen dignity of my sex,) the men 
are egregiously more culpable. That 
part of the human creation, which, in 
our country, is addicted to noble pur- 
suits, and manly and becoming exer- 
cises, is here sunk into all the excesses 
of softness and sensuality ; of effemi- 
nate weakness and childish matability. 
As the dress of the men admits not of 
that general variety in which the women 
are so happy, they are much more 
minute and finical in their alterations. 
The general design seems to be, to 
deviate from the rules of nature as far 





as possible, and they now coerce and 
restrict their bodies in such laced and 
tight garments, as I have commonly 
seen their madmen confined in, to pre- 
vent mischief; so that, in coming out 
of a mad-house into the streets, a stran- 
ger is at first induced to think, that 
derangement has become epidemic, 
and made a nation of victims. , 

It were endless to recount the vari- 
ous and trifling matters in which their 


changes. The mode of cutting the 
hair, the form of the beard, or the way 
of pairing the nails, each must receive 
its due and periodical alteration. The 
size, too, of the hat, the length of the 
coat, the férm of tying this, and of 
buttoning that, every matter of similar 
importance, and every visible part of 
the dress; must be frequently” new- 
modelled and altered. At present, 
their bodies are so coerced by the 
tightness of their dress, and their heads 
so immoveable by means of neck col- 
lars, that a turn, or a local motion, is 
effected with the utmost difficulty. 
Besides, owing to the same swathing 
and constricture, and a difficulty of 
respiration, which is the consequence 
of it, they cannot advance forward 
with any rapidity, or for any consider- 
able time; so that I understand music 
stools, which revolve horizontally, are 
to be used in future for local, and ac- 
celerators for progressive motion. 
These alterations, as I have before 
hinted, must be adopted by the entire 
nation. The penalty of non-confor- 
mity is the most rigorous which the 
civil policy allows. It is not pecu- 
niary, nor are the delinquents impri- 
soned, or thrown into chains, or strip- 
ed: no, it is not corporeal; it is 
inflicted on the feelings, and the pas- 
sions are put to the torture. The 
offender becomes the common topic for 
scorn and detraction ; the butt and the 
mark for malice. Were you to see 
him enter into public, you would find 
every nose curl with disdain at his ap- 
proach ; every eye looking oblique con- 
tempt; every finger pointed at him, in 
derision; and every tongue aimed 
with calumny to wound. You would 
find every outward sense and inward 
faculty conspiring to degrade him ; and 
reproach and contempt pursuing him 
with the most irritated violence. Thus 
do these people invert the natural or- 
der of punishments. If a man take 
away anotlier’s property, and knock 
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him down, to compensate him for the 
loss,—and sometimes, if he commit 
murder,—they send the offender out 
seven years to see the world, hoping, 
no doubt, that his travels will open 
and enlarge his mind with a certain 
noble knowledge, which will teach him 
to disdain a base action, and make 
him for the future a worthy and a loyal 
subject. This is the punishment, or 
rather the reward, for robbery, and 
sometimes for murder. For adultery, 
they impose a fine; but if the hair of 
the offender has not been legally cut, if 
the length of his coat is an inch below 
the lawful standard, they persecute 
him with the most relentless severity ; 
for what wounds, my worthy Phraar, 
what wounds are so smarting, as those 
of the feelings; or what punishment 
so galling, as that inflicted by shame? 
Thus you see these people are induced 
to commit the most heinous crimes, by 
the hope of acquiring extensive know- 
ledge ; and obliged to engage in follies, 
by the penalties annexed to a neglect 
of them. 

Let them then, my valued Phraar, let 
them commit those crimes, and engage 
in those follies, unheeded and unimi- 
tated: let them pursue, too, these 


trifling employments; let them follow 
those arts, which, in our eyes, make 
men contemptible, and degrade them 


beneath their destination. May we 
long remain uninfected by their refine- 
ments: may we long continue in the 
exercise of those martial exploits, those 
heroic and manly pursuits; which mark 
the wisdom, and degrade not the dig- 
nity, of man: and may we never sink 
into those trivial follies, and fantastic 
arts, the result (as they say) of national 
refinement, but, in my mind, the symp- 
tom of human littleness, and national 
and mental degradation. 


nn 
REMARKS ON 1 TIM. ii. 1—6. 


Pavt, in the first verse, exhorts Timo- 
and, through him, all Christians, 
plicate, pray, intercede, and 

give ks, for all men: not all ranks 
and s of men, as some say, for 
this is done in the second verse ; but 
for all men individually, having a spe- 
cial regard for their souls, as is evi- 


to pray, &c. for all occupying civil sta- 
tions, that the advantage may re- 
dound to ourselves, through the exer- 
cise of such dispositions as necessarily 
attend supplication, prayer,&c. Hence 
a man of intercession for kings and 
magistrates will be a man of loyalty 
and subjection. 

In the 3d verse, a motive is given 
for supplication, prayer, &c. it being 
good and acceptable in the sight of God 
our Saviour. That this is the meaning 
is evident, from what is said in the 
4th verse: for prayer must be good and 
acceptable with God, when he himself 
wills that for which we are exhorted to 
pray. If God does not will that @// be 
saved, it would have been absurd for 
Paul to exhort Timothy to pray for all 
men. In the 4th verse, Paul givesa 
glorious view of the character of God ; 
which is a counterpart to John’s de- 
scription, when he says, “‘ God is love.” 
Paul gives us in this place, as in many 
others, the will of God for our motive, 
and his conduct for our imitation. 

It may be objected, that if the word 
all be taken in an unlimited sense, then 
all must be saved, for it is said, he 
“ will have all men to be saved.” The 
passage may be rendered more literally 
thus: “ who willeth that all men be 
saved.” It still may be objected, that 
if God willeth that all men be saved; 
all men must be saved, else, God is not 
able to accomplish his will. Hence, 
the Universalists believe, that all 
shall be brought to heaven; and the 
Calvinists, that the word all is restrict- 
ed to the number of the elect. The 
point then is, whether are we to receive 
the declaration of the Word of God, 
(which, in numerous other places, re- 
presents God’s will as not being. accom- 
plished); or to be guided by a conjec- 
tured law of the Divine nature. God 
willeth the salvation of men, not abso- 
lutely, but conditionally; for <‘ who- 
soever believeth shall be saved.” 

In the 5th and 6th verses, Paul main- 
tains his position, that God is not 
averse to the salvation of all men, be- 
cause a Mediator between God and 
offending men, without limitation, has 
been appointed ; and that this Mediator 
exercises his functions in behalf of ail, 
because he gave himself a ransom for 


dent from verses 4th and Sth, in which | aéJ. 


the word salvation is connected with a 
knowledge of the truth, and the ransom 
Christ has given. 

In the second verse, we are exhorted 





Let us, with hearts of gratitude and 
praise, briefly review the subject. 

1st. Prayer for all, producing a spirit 
of universal philanthropy, is enjoined, 
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because God, the object of imitation, 
wills that for which we are exhorted to 
pray. “ Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate yeu, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you and persecute you ; 
that ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven: for he 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and unjust.” Matt. v. 44, 45. 

2nd. That none are excluded from 
a share of God’s tender compassion. 
“* Despisest thou the riches of his good- 
ness, and forbearance, and long suffez- 
ing ; not knowing that the goodness of 
God leadeth thee to repentance.” Rom. ii. 
4.—‘ The Lord is not slack concerning 
his promise, as some men count slack- 
ness; but is long-suffering to us-ward, 
not willing that any should perish, but 
that ali should come to repentance.” — 
* And account that the long-suffering 
of our Lord, is salvation ; even as our 
beloved brother Paul also, according 
to the wisdom given unto him, hath 
written unto you; as also in aii his 
Epistles, speaking in them of these 
things.” 2 Peteriii.9, 15,16. “‘ Have 


I any pleasure at all that the wicked 
should die? saith the Lord God; and 
not that he should return from his ways 


and live?” Ezek. xviii. 23. “‘ As I 
live, saith the Lord God, I have no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked ; 
but that the wicked turn from his way 
and live: turn ye, turn ye, from your 
evil ways ; for why will ye die?” Ezek. 
xxxiii. 11. “‘ Fer God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only-begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting 
life. For God sent not his Son into 
the world, to condemn the world; but 
that the world through him might be 
saved.” John iii. 16, 17. 

3rd. That all are ransomed by Christ. 
“‘ Because we thus judge, that if one 
died for all, then were all dead: and 
he died for ail, that they which live 
should not henceforth live unto them- 
selves, but unto him that died for 
them, and rose again.” 2 Corinth. v. 
14,15. “ That he by the grace of God 
should taste death for every man.” Heb. 
ii. 9. “And he is the propitiation for 
our sins; and not for ours only, but 
also for the sins of the whole world.” 
i John ii. 2. 

Concluding Remarks. 

How reprehensible is the conduct of 

such as limit the word a//, in connec- 





tion with God’s will for their salvation, 
and the ransom made by Christ for 
them, to some of ali ranks. It is true 
we are exhorted in the second verse to 
pray, &c. “ for kings, and all that are 
in authority ;” but, in the first verse, 
we are exhorted to pray for ail men. 
It is more consistent with just criti- 
cism, to apply the’ general, and not the 
particular meaning, to the word ail, 
connected as above. If the particular 
meaning is to be adopted, because we 
are exhorted to pray for kings, and all 
that are in authority, then, according 
to another part of our opponents’ 
creed, all kings and all in authority will 
be saved, and none but they. They 
defend such conduct upon the decep- 
tious principle, of “ maintaining con- 
sistency with the analogy of faith ;” or, 
in other words, making “‘cripture sab- 
mit to a system of human. contrivance. 
Dubious parts of Holy Writ ought to 
be explained by the obvious ; and not 
the obvious by the dubious. Violence 
must never be done to the plain mean- 
ing arising out of the context, making 
a consistent part of a complete whole. 
The Socinians triumphantly ‘quote 
the fifth verse, while they neglect the 
sixth. They say, there is but one God: 
so do Trinitarians. In order to shew 
that Jesus Christ was a Man, they 
write the word Man in capitals. Tri- 
nitarians do not deny that Jesus was a 
man: but while, with Paul, they be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ “‘ was the seed 
of David, according to the flesh,” they 
also believe, with him, that he was the 
“ Son of God.” The question which 
stopped the mouths of the Jews, and 
must for ever stop the mouths of Soci- 
nians, how the Christ could be David’s 
son and Lord? is easily answered by 
Trinitarians. With John, they believe 
that the “ Word was made flesh ;” and 
that “ Christ is come in the flesh :” but 
why “ Antichrist” should deny that the 
mere man Jesus “ was not come in the 
flesh,” they leave to Socinians to un- 
ravel. The Socinians dwell much 
upon the words “‘ one God,” but they 
pass over the words “‘ one Mediator.” 
Paul informs us, that Moses was a 
Mediator: Gal. iii. 19. And in this 
chapter, he exhorts Timothy, and all 
Christians, to be mediators or interces- 
sors. Thus, there are many mediators: 
therefore, Christ, who is styled the 
“‘ one Mediator between God and men,” 
must be a mediator superior to all the 
rest. Paul tells us, in the sixth verse, 
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that he “gave himself a redemption- 
price for all men:” consequently, 
Christ’s mediatorship is founded on an 
equivalent being paid, in order to effect 
areconciliation. 2 Corinth. v. 19. 


Aberdeen, July 7th, 1819. Z. 
a oe 
To find the Square and Cube Number. 


_- 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Newtown Half-way Houses, 
“ Sir, Portsea, 4th July, 1819. 
DioPpHANTINE problems are those that 
relate to the finding of square and cube 
numbers, and in this way no man has 
ever extended the limits of the analy- 
tic art further than Diophantus, who 
flourished in or about the third cen- 
tury. He is the first writer on Algebra 
we meet with among the ancients. I 
presume the solving of the following 
problem, will exercise the abilities of 
the mathematician, as I have not seen 
any of Diophantus’s that extend so 
far. If you think it worthy the notice 
of your numerous readers, it is at your 
service. 
To divide a given number, (40,) 
consisting of four known square num- 


into four other 


square numbers whose sum shall be 40. 


5776 4 15376 1444 
Answer: ~*~ cette. 3, See 
, +a BH 


289 23Y 
= 40. 


Tam, Sir, 
Yours, respectfully, 
WILiiam Currie, 


POLAR EXPEDITION, 


INTERESTING particulars, extracted 
from a work, entitled “‘ A Voyage of 
Discovery, made under the orders of 
the Admiralty, in H. M. ships Isabella 
and Alexander, for the purpose of ex- 
ploring Baflin’s Bay, and inquiring 
into the probability of a North-west 
passage. By John Ross, K. S. Capt. 
R. N.” London, Murray, 1819. pp. 
435. 31. 13s. bds. With Observations 
on them; and occasional references to 
Sabine’s account of the Esquimaux. 


The clamours of war having ceased 
to rouse the ferocious passions of hu- 
man nature, and the animosities which 
subsisted between contending nations 





subsiding into a state of tranquillity, it 
is pleasing to a contemplative mind, to 
behold those energies, which had long 
spread desolation throughout the world, 
engaged in extending the*empire of 
science, and enlarging the sphere of 
civilization. Since the termination of 
hostilities, the enterprising genius of 
the British nation has been turned to- 
wards the Arctic regions, for the pur- 
pose of exploring those oceans which 
surround the Pole, to discover, if pos- 
sible, a new passage into the Indian 
seas. 

Of every expedition that is fitted out 
for discovery, the issue is always in- 
volved in much uncertainty. But, on 
the late occasion, although the hazards 
attendant on so perilous a voyage, were 
fully anticipated, it was also perceived, 
that the enterprise would probably re- 
sult in some commercial and scientific 
advantages. And even if no new 
channels for national traffic were open- 
ed, discoveries might be made, which 
would tend to enlarge the social inter- 
course of mankind, and furnish us 
with an opportunity of giving a new 
direction to the sacred stream of Chris- 
tianity, through which we might soften 
the rigours, and supply the deficiencies, 
of our fellow-creatures. To be the 
almoners of Divine Providence, and 
to carry the blessings of spiritual light 
to those who sitin darkness, more pal- 
pable and more permanent than that 
which involves the polar regions during 
the inclemencies of winter, is an ho- 
nour that will add lustre to the British 
diadem; and the call is imperious on 
us, to make this dignified sacrifice at 
the shrine of humanity. 

Since the trade of the eastern hemi- 
sphere had become a general privilege, 
it was considered more important than 
in former ages, to find the shortest way 
to that vast mart of wealth and enter- 
prise. If, therefore, it could be ascer- 
tained, that any passage thither by the 
north existed, and this passage could 
be available to navigation, the dis- 
covery, it was plainly foreseen, would 
amply repay the trouble and expense 
necessary to the determination of so 
important a point. And although in 
this respect the expedition has proved 
unsuccessful, yet observations have 
been made, which will prove highly 
beneficial to the interests of Geography. 
This has beeu effected by the gentle- 
men who embarked in the enterprize, 
by ascertaining the true position of 
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several headlands, where a consider- 
able branch of commerce has long 
been established. 

By the superior excellence of the 
instruments, with which Mr. John 
Ross, who commanded the expedition, 
was liberally furnished by the Admi- 
ralty, he has clearly ascertained the 
shores of Davis’s Straits, to be no 
less than ten degrees nearer to each 
other, than has hitherto been laid 
down in the maps. Cumberland strait 
he has also fixed two degrees south of 
its generally received position. These 
unquestionably important facts respect- 
ing the geography of these parts, 
will fill up, in the eyes of discerning 
men, no contemptible portion of space 
in that general blank of disappoint- 
ment, which, what has been called the 
failure of this underiaking, has occa- 
sioned. 

The Isabella, commanded by Capt. 
Ross, and the Alexander, by Lieut. 
Parry, sailed from the Thames on the 
25th of April, 1818, with instructions 
to proceed through Baffin’s Bay ; and, 
if found practicable, round the north- 
erm extremity of America, through 
Behring’s Straits to Kamtschatka, there 
to deliver the journal of the voyage to 
the Russian governor of that place, to 
be forwarded overland to England; 
then to refit, and obtain supplies at 
one of the Sandwich, or other islands 
of the South Sea.. 

The first iceberg seen by the voy- 
agers, was in lat. 58° 36’ N. long. 51° 
W. May 26th. 


“ A monument : where every flake that falls, 

Gives adamantine firmness to the wells. 

Th@ Sun beholds no mirror in his race, 

That shews a brightér image of his face : 

‘The Stars in their nocturnal vigils rest, 

Like signal fires, on its illaumin’d crest : 

‘The gliding Moon around the ramparts wheels, 

And all its magic lights and shades reveals : 

Beneath, the tide with idle fury raves, 

To undermine it thro’ a thousand caves,” 
Montgomery's Greenland. 


About two degrees further north, 
they were cheered by one of the few 
advantages of high latitudes; for 
‘there was so little darkness during 
any part of this night, that the fea- 
tures of the people on the forecasile 
were distinctly visible from the quar- 
ter deck ;” but whether this light arose 
from the Sun, or his gladdening north- 
ern auxiliary, the aurora borealis, we 
are not informed. 


Among the several chronometers | 





with which they were supplied, one of 
Earnshaw’s construction was proved to 
have gained only one second per day, 
up to May 21; and, on a comparison 
with the lunar and other observations 
throughout the voyage, this excellent 
instrument was found to point out the 
true time so nearly, that it might be 
pretty safely relied upon, in determin- 
ing the vessel’s longitudinal situation, 
in the absence of opportunities for cc- 
lestial observations. 

Land, south of uin’s Sound, was 
made on the Ist of June; and at the 
mouth of Davis’ Strait, (and fre- 
quently during the voyage) a copper 
cylinder was committed to the waters, 
containing an account of the proceed- 
ings up to that time, for the double 
purpose of ascertaining the course of 
the current, if any, and of communi- 
cating information respecting the pro- 
gress of the expedition.—June 9th. 
Disco, the only island worth the name 
in the whole bay, was seen, and was 
passed on the 16th. 

To us who inhabit these southern 
regions, it seems somewhat anomalous 
to read, “‘ the weather here (lat. 70°) 
was hot and sultry ;” while the naviga- 
tors were tugging and squeezing through 
shoals of ice five or six feet thick, and 
encircled by piles of accumulated con- 
gelation, which mixed their burnished 
summits with the clouds, and met each 
other in fearful concussion, making the 
surrounding seas to tremble. Other 
accounts state the climate in the sum- 
mer season to be mild and comfort- 
able; the thermometer sometimes 
reaching 80° in the sun. This will not | 
appear strange, when it is considered 
that the Sun pours his uninterrupted 
warmth on these inhospitable regions 
during a great part of the long polar 
day of about 1900 hours. 

The course of our adventurers through 
the drifting ice was sometimes attend- 
ed with great peril; while, from the 
novelty and wild grandeur of the sce- 
nery, mingled with the hopes and 
fears excited by the probable success 
or failure of their enterprise, these 
rugged passages must be to every one 
exceedingly interesting. At one time, 
they were brought into a very danger- 
ous situation. After describing the 
tracking of the vessels through the bay- 
ice, Capt. Ross says, “ At half-past 
six, the ice began to move, and the 
wind increasing to a gale, the only 
chance left for us was, to endeavour to 
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force the ship through it to the north, 
where it partially opened; but the 
channel was so much obstructed by 
heavy pieces, that our utmost efforts 
were ineffectual: the floes closed in 
upon us, and at noon we felt their 
pressure most severely. A floe on one 
side of the Isabella appeared to be 
fixed, while another, with a circular 
motion, was passing rapidly along. 
The pressure continuing to increase, it 
became a trial of strength between the 
ship and the ice: every support threat- 
ened to give way; the beams in the 
hold began to bend, and the iron tanks 
settled together. At this moment, 
when it seemed impossible for the ship 
to sustain the accumulating pressure 
much longer, she rose several feet; 
while the ice, which was more than six 
feet thick, broke against her sides, 
curling back on itself. The great 
stress now fell upon her bow, and after 
being again lifted up, she was carried 
with great violence towards the Alex- 
ander, which ship had hitherto been in 
a great measure defended by the Isa- 
bella. Every effort to avoid getting 
foul of each other failed; the ice- 
anchors and cables broke one after 
another, and the sterns of the two ships 
came so violently into contact, as to 
crush to pieces a boat that could not be 
removed in time. The collision was 
tremendous; the chain-plates being 
broken, and nothing less expected 
than the loss of the masts; but, at this 
eventful instant, by the interposition of 
Providence, the force of the ice seemed 
exhausted: the two ficlds suddenly re- 
ceded, and we passed the Alexander 
with comparatively little damage.” 

Several instances of the great refrac- 
tive power of the atmosphere in this 
part of the globe, are to-be found in 
Capt. Ross’s account. One in particu- 
lar, of irregular operation, deserves 
notice.. “A remarkable appearance 
of unequal refraction was observed 
here, in the ships near us, and at a 
distance. Some whalers, within two 
or three miles, seemed extended to a 
monstrous size; while those at double 
the distance appeared to be drawn out 
in a horizontal direction.” With the 
assistance of this strong refraction, the 
opposite side of the Strait, a distance 
of about 200 miles, can be distinctly 
seen in clear weather. 

Pursuing the course of the voyage 
up the east side of Baflin’s Bay, as the 
centre was completely blocked up by 
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the ice, some individuals of an Esqui- 
maux tribe were discovered on the 
shore, in lat.75°. It subsequently ap- 
peared, that these natives are so com- 
pletely isolated from the other various 
divisions of that humble class of man- 
kind, and even from the rest of the 
world, that they conceived themselves 
to be the only occupants of the uni- 
verse. The peculiar characteristics 
and habits of this singular people, dis- 
tinguish them so much from the more 
known tribes of their fellows of the same 
original stock, that we shall no doubt 
gratify our readers by presenting them 
with a summary of their peculiarities. 
And here we cannot but offer a small 
tribute of respect to the memory of that 
intelligent and useful man, John Sack- 
heuse*; through whose means we ob- 
tained almost all the information we 
have respecting this strange nation. 
It appears to us, that the most valua- 
ble and interesting part of this man’s 
conduct has not only not been made as 
prominent as it deserves, but has been 
thrown in the back ground of neglect. 
Capt. Ross has recorded a fact respect- 
ing him which excites at once feelings 
of astonishment and pleasure. ‘“ He 
informed me,” says Capt. Ross, “ that 
he had, through the Missionaries, been 
converted to Christianity; and the 
strong desire he had to see the country 
these good men came from, had in- 
duced him to desert his own; but that 
it was always his intention to return, 
when he had learnt the Scriptures and 
the art of drawing. He related tra- 
ditions, current in his country, respect- 
ing a race of people who were supposed 
to inhabit the North; adding, that itwas 
for the purpose of communicating with 
them, and converting them to Chris- 
tianity, that he had volunteered for our 
expedition.” This is an extraordinary 
instance of genuine philanthropy and 
pure benevolence, exhibited in a mind 
uncultivated by the forms of civiliza- 
tion, and unpolished by the refine- 
ments of literature. But, perhaps, on 
these accounts there was the greater 
room for the proper display of exalted 
feeling, and true beneficence. 

“Aug. 9. The ships had made very 
little progress, when we were surprised 
by the appearance of several men on 
the ice, who were hallooing, as we 
imagined, to the ships. The first im- 
pression was, that they were ship- 





* For some account of this man, see Impe- 
rial Magazine, p. 174. 
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wrecked sailors, probably belonging to | was brought home at the appointed 


some vessel that had followed us, and 
had been erushed in the late gale; we 
therefore tacked, hoisted our colours, 
and stood in for the shore. On ap- 
proaching the ice, we discovered them 
to be natives, drawn on rudely-fashion- 
ed sledges by dogs, which they con- 
tinued to drive backwards and for- 
wards with wonderful rapidity. When 
we arrived within hail, Sackheuse call- 
ed out to them in his own language: 
some words were heard in return, to 
which a reply was again made in Eski- 
maux; but neither party appeared to 
be in the least degree intelligible to the 
other. For some time they continued 
to regard us in silence; but on the 
ships tacking, they set up a simulta- 
neous shout, accompanied with many 
strange gesticulations, and went off in 
their sledges, with amiazing velocity, to- 
wards the land. Having attained the 
distance of a mile, or more, they halted 
for about two hours. As-soon as this 
was observed, the ship tacked, and a 
boat was sent to place an observation 
stool on the ice, on which various pre- 
sents, consisting of knives and articles 
of clothing, were left. Either, however, 
they did not see it, or it did not attract 
their attention: a second boat was 
therefore sent, with directions to leave 
one of the Eskimaux dogs, with some 
strings of blue beads around his neck, 
near the same place. It being neces- 
sary to examine if there was a passage 
in this place, we took the opportunity 
of their absence to stand towards the 
head of the pool, which was about 
four miles off, trusting that in the mean 
time they would return to the same 
spot; to which also it was our intention 
to come back. After examining into 
the chance of a passage northward, no 
opening was however found ; we there- 
fore returned, after an absence of ten 
hours. The dog was found sleeping 
on the spot where we had left him ; the 
presents remained untouched. A sin- 
gle sledge was shortly afterwards ob- 
served at a great distance, but it imme- 
diately drove off with much rapidity.” 
(To be continued. ) 


ee 


ANECDOTE OF A MASQUERADING 
LADY. 


A Lady, some time since, who, in the 

language of fashionable dissipation, is 

called *“* a woman of spirit,” ordered 

an elegant masquerade habit, which 
No.6.—Vot. I. 


time. Having surveyed it with rap- 
ture, she placed it on a sofa in her 
dressing-room, and went out to invite 
some of her female companions to sur- 
vey her ornaments, and partake of her 
joy. During her absence, a trades- 
man, to whom she was indebted, came 
with his bill. He had at different 
times, during the last twelve months, 
called repeatedly on the same errand ; 
and had been invariably put off with- 
out his money. On finding her absent, 
he inquired for her husband, and on 
being introduced, communicated to 
him his business. Being a man of 
some humour, but actuated by prin- 
ciples of honesty, he took the trades- 
man into his wife’s apartment, and 
shewing him the ornaments which she 
had provided for the masquerade, ad- 
dressed him as follows :—‘“ I have no 
money by me at present, but take this 
fool’s coat: you will at this time sell it 
for more than will pay your bill.” The 
tradesman walked off highly pleased. 
The Lady on returning, being informed 
what was done, was so completely 
mortified, that she was taken ill with 
vexation, and carried to bed. This 
circumstance laid an embargo on her 
masquerading expedition. 
a 


Apparent Inconsistencies of Scripture 
reconciled. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


HAvinG some time ago seen an at- 
tempt in a note on Luke ii. 32,—“ Im- 
proved Version ofthe New Testainent,” 
to discredit the two accounts of our 
Lord’s infancy, given by Matthew and 
Luke, and, ¢onsequently, to remove an 
insuperable barrier to the degradin 
views of the Son of God, held by Soci- 
nians, I set about solving the diffi- 
culty, by drawing up the following 
Harmony. If you think my observa- 
tions worthy of a place in your Maga- 
zine, I shall be happy to see them 
inserted. I shall also be glad to sec 
some further remarks on this point, 
either by yourself or any of your intel- 
ligent correspondents. 

Aberdeen, July 9th, 1819. Z. 


ON THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT, &c. 
Mattuew and Luke differ in several 





— consistently. Luke re- 
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lates the message of the angel to Mary; 
and Matthew, that to Joseph. Luke 
gives our Lord’s genealogy from David 
by his mother Mary, which confirms the 
prophecy concerning the Messiah’s 
origin, as it respects David individu- 
ally; and Matthew, by his reputed 
father Joseph, which confirms the pro- 
phecy as it respects legal genealogical 
descent. Luke gives an account of the 
visit of the shepherds; and Matthew, 
of that of the Magians. Luke gives 
an account of the ceremonies which 
the Jewish economy required in be- 
half of Jesus, as being made under 
the law: Matthew, of the ambition 
and cruelty of Herod, and of the flight 
into Egypt, being intimately connect- 
ed with the visit of the wise men. 
Luke remarks the constant attendance 
of Joseph and Mary at the feast of the 
Passover, and Jesus’s disputation with 
the Doctors of the Jewish church, onone 
of these occasions; but Matthew omits 
the whole account, even as he had for- 
merly omitted all circumstances re- 
specting the Jewish ceremonies. 


Reasons in behalf of several of the 


above differences. 


Luke’s omission of the visit of the 
wise men, of the cruelty of Herod, and 
of the flight into Egypt, is no more an 
objection to the truth of these circum- 
stances, than Matthew’s omission of 
the circumcision of Jesus, and of his 
being presented to the Lord at the end 
of forty days, which the law absolutely 
required, is an objection to these facts. 
Although each Evangelist omits cir- 
cumstances observed by the other, yet 
all the circumstances, when taken to- 
gether, are consistent. There is not 
only consistency between the two ac- 
counts of our Lord’s infancy, &c. by 
Matthew and Luke, but order in each 
account separately ; two things which 
strongly corroborate the truth of their 
statements. If Matthew had omitted, 
and Luke mentioned, the flight into 
Egypt, there would have been consist- 
ency, but not order. Matthew’s ac- 
count would have been incomplete with- 
out the sequel; and Luke’s incorrect 
without the preceding circumstances. 
If Matthew had mentioned and Luke 
omitted the circumstance of Simeon 
and Anna, there would have been con- 
sistency, but not order. Matthew’s 
account would have been incomplete, 
as wanting the circumstance of the 
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quently used in the Scripture as syno- 
nymous with the word after ; Matth. xxi. 
23. Luke v. 19, &c. If we substitute 
after, in the room of when, in Matt. 
ii. 13, and Luke ii. 39, (which the par- 
ticiple in the one case, and the adverb 
in the other, authorize us to do,) the 
difficulty arising from chronology will 
be diminished ; for, two circumstances 
may be properly enough connected by 
the word after, although intervening 
circumstances are omitted. 
Harmony. 

Joseph and Mary dwelt at Nazareth; 
Luke, ii. 4. 

They go to Bethlehem; ibid. 

Jesus is born in Bethlehem; Matth. 
ii. 1. Luke ii. 6. 

On the morning of Jesus’s birth, 
shepherds, directed by an angel, visit 
Jesus while lying in a manger; Luke 
ll. 7. 

Jesus is circumcised at the end of 
eight days; ver. 21. 

Wise men from the East are direct- 
ed by a star to Jerusalem, and thence 
* se by the scribes; Matth. ii. 

They are warned of God, in a dream, 
to return a different way; ver. 12. 

At the end of forty days, Joseph and 
Mary proceed to Jerusalem, that they 
might present Jesus to the Lord, being 
Mary’s first-born ; Luke ii. 22—24 ; see 
Levit. xii. 2—4. 

Simeon’s song of praise, &c.; Luke 
ii. 25—35. 

Anna’s ditto; ver. 36—38. 

Joseph, while in Jerusalem, is warn- 
ed to flee into Egypt, because of Herod ; 
Matth. ii. 13—15. 

Herod’s cruel edict; ver. 16. 
my oseph’s return from Egypt; ver. 19— 

He goes to Nazareth, and dwells 
there ; ver. 23. Luke ii. 39. 

Reasons in favour of the above Har- 

mony. 

1. If we suppose the arrival of the 
wise men to have been a few days be- 
fore Joseph went to Jerusalem, then 
Joseph’s dream might have happened 
in Jerusalem, after all things had been 
performed according to the law, very 
consistently with what Matthew says, 
ch. ii. v. 13. and “ when (or after) they 
(the wise men) were departed,” &c. 

_ 2. Seeing that Luke omits the flight 
into Egypt, which, according to the 
above Harmony, took place immedi- 


presentation. The word when, is fre- | ately after all things had been perform- 
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ed at Jerusalem, it is not improper to | 


say, ‘And when (or after) they had 
performed all things,” &c. Luke ii. 39, 
since the return to Nazareth was the 
next circumstance that followed the 
flight into Egypt, the intervening cir- 
cumstance omitted by Luke. 

3. Joseph’s dream could not have 
been in Bethlehem, unless he had re- 
turned to it from Jerusalem, which 
would still increase the difficulty. 

4. Itis not probable, that the dream 
was given in Nazareth after their re- 
turn from Jerusalem, as it would ap- 
pear by Luke’s account; for this would 
make two returns to Nazareth, one 
from Jerusalem, and the other from 
Egypt. If we suppose this, the return 
from Egypt was subsequent to that 
from Nazareth; but the return from 
Egypt seems, by Matthew’s account, 
to have been the first visit from the 
birth of the child. “ That it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by the pro- 
phets, He shall be called a Nazarene.” 
But as the whole affair was under the 
direction of a special Providence, and 
as the dream happened before Herod 
had determined on the massacre, (“ for 
Herod will seek the young child to de- 
stroy be is highly probable, that 
the dream had been made in Jerusa- 
lem, “ after all things had been per- 
formed according to the law,” and not 
in Bethlehem, before these Mosaic 
ceremonies had been performed; nor 
in Nazareth, which lay at a greater 
distance from Egypt. 


<p e 


On the Impropriety of many common 
‘xpressvons. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 

I much approve of your interspersing 
sometimes an anecdote among the 
graver subjects of your Miscellany; 
for some of your readers may require 
a little relaxation, after attending 
closely to the deep and weightier mat- 
ters. The fibres of their brain might 
become too tense, and produce serious 
consequences : therefore it is useful to 
afford them an opportunity to slacken 
the string. Horace, when inviting his 
friend Virgil to dine with him, and to 
unbend the mind a little, says, ““ Dulce 
est desipere in loco.” 

In your number for June, you give 
us an anecdote of a boy, who mimick- 
ed a learned Doctor in his frequent 





repetition of a foolish and ludicrous 
phrase. Permit me to add something 
similar; which I give, not merely for 
amusement, but to correct, if pos- 
sible, a practice in some persons, 
equally ludicrous. My ears are daily 
and constantly assailed with this 
phrase, “‘ You know—you know—you 
know.” While these persons are re- 
lating to me some circumstance, or 
piece of intelligence, of which I had 
heard or known nothing before, they 
repeat the words “‘ you know,” perhaps 
forty or fifty times in ten or twelve 
minutes: and, though I tell them [ 
know nothing of the matter, yet, in 
a few seconds, they repeat it again. 
Such is the force of habit!—and so 
many words used which are totally 
superfluous and ridiculous. [I would 
therefore give boys the liberty to use, 
as a kind of watch-word, “‘ You know, 
you know, you know,” when they hear 
persons repeating it. Some persons 
introduce the practice even into the 
pulpit ; and thereby excite a sarcastic 
smile in the audience, when they ought 
to be serious. Ridicule (as Horace 
observes) has often a more forcible 
effect than even a severe or serious re- 
proof: and persons who could sit 
unmoved under a pathetic sermon, 
cannot bear when a laugh is raised 
against them. Therefore, perhaps, 
there is no better way of curing some 
persons of their faulty habits, than by 
turning them into ridicule. 

In ad dition to the observations made 
in my late communication respecting 
the English language, which you have 
inserted, I shall mention a phrase 
which has become very common of late 
years. In the agricultural accounts, 
and even in the discussions in Parlia- 
ment on the subject of tillage, farming, 
&e. this phrase often occurs, “(He 
grows such a quantity of corn:” or, 
** He grows corn:” or, “ The grower,” 
&e. If our language be correctly spo- 
ken any where, it ought to be in the 
Parliament House. Now, though I 
wish to pay our legislators all due 
deference and respect, and would be 
very far from encroaching on what 
may be deemed their proper privileges, 
yet I beg leave to remind them of what 
was said of Augustus Cesar, that, 
however great his power as an empe- 
ror was, he had no authority to change 
the meaning of one word in the lan- 
guage. The verb to grow, is neuter ; 
but in the mouths of many, of late, it is 
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made active and transitive. The term 
grow belongs to the corn; not to the 
farmer. The corn grows; but the far- 
mer does not grow the corn. Our lan- 
guage, indeed, is here rather defective. 
I believe the verb most proper, as 
applicable to the farmer, is to raise: 
sO we say, a man raised such and such 
plants, and various kinds of vege- 
tables, from seed sown. This vulgar 
phrase also often occurs,—“ He learned 
the boy his lesson.” No: the boy 
earns; but the master teaches. 

I grant that Madam Custom can, by 
her gradual and assiduous manoeuvres, 
effect what a Roman emperor could 
not. 1 have long marked her move- 
ments ; and though she is very dicta- 
torial, yet I am a little jealous of her, 
and cannot immediately submit to her 
commands. I am not, however, so 
strait-laced, as to be unwilling to 
change some antique forms or modes; 
yet I pause a little, and inquire into 
the reason of the change. But most 
commonly no reason can be assigned ; 
therefore I must leave this Lady and 
her votaries to act according to their 
own caprice ; for, I fear, nothing I can 
say will have any effect upon them. 

I am, Sir, yours, 
July 2d, 1819. ALPHA Beta. 


am 
THE PROGRESS OF NOVEMBER. 


BY A LADY. 


[Taken from the Rev. Charles Movre’s Treatise 
on Suicide.] 


Now yellow Autumn’s leafy ruins lie 
In faded splendour on the desart plain ; 
Far from the noise of madd’ning crowds I fly 
To wake in solitude the mystic strain : 
A theme of import high I dare to sing, 
While fate impels my hand to strike the trem- 
bling string. 
Bright on my harp the meteors gleam, 
As glancing through the night they shine ; 
Now the winds howl, the ravens scream, 
And yelling ghosts the chorus join : 
Chimeras dire, from Fancy’s deepest hell, 
Fly o’er yon hallow’d tower, and toll the pass- 
ing bell. 
November hears the dismal sound,* 
As, slow advancing from the pole, 
He leads the months their wintry round: 
The black’ning clouds attendant roll, 
Where frowns a giant-band, the sons of care, 
Dark thoughts, presages fell, and comfortless 
despair. 





* Alas! Suicide is not confined to November; it is now 
become fashionable in every moath of the year. 





O’er Britain’s isle they spread their wings, 
And shades of death dismay the jand ; 
November wide his le flings, 
And lifting high his vengeful hand, 
Hurls down the demon spleen; with pow’rs 
combin’d 
To check the springs of life, and crush th’ en- 
feebl’d mind. 


Thus drear dominion he maintains, 
Beneath acold inclement sky ; 
While noxious fogs and drizzling rains 
On Nature’s sick’ning bosom lie: 
The op’ning rose of youth untimely fades, 
And hope’s fair friendly light beams dimly 
through the shades. 


Now prowls abroad the ghastly fiend, 
“ Fell Suicide,” whom Phrenzy bore ; 
His brows with writhing serpents twin’d, 
His mantle steept in human gore : 
The livid flames around his eye-balls play, 
Stern Horror stalks before, and Death pursues 
his way. 


Hark! is not that the fatal stroke?— 
See, where the bleeding victim lies ! 
The bonds of social feeling broke, 
Dismay’d, the frantic spirit flies : 
Creation starts, and shrinking Nature views, 
Appall’d, the blow which Heaven’s first right 
subdues. 


Behold, the weight of woes combin’d 
A “ woman” has the pewer to scorn ; 
Her infant race to shame consign’d, 
A name disgrac’d, a fortune torn, 
She meets resolv’d ; and combating despair, 
Supports alone the ills a “ coward” durst not 
share. 


On languor, luxury, and pride, 
The subtle fiend employs his spell ; 
Where selfish sordid passions bide, 
Where weak impatient spirits dwell, 
Where thought oppressive from itself would fly, 
And seek relief from time, in dark eternity. 


Far from the scenes of guilty death 
My wearied spirit seeks to rest ;— 
Why sudden stops my struggling breath ? 
Why throbs so strong my aching breast ? 
Hark! sounds of horror sweep the troubl’d 
glade, 
Far, on a whirlwind borne, the fatal month is 
fled. 


I watch’d his flight, and saw him bear 
To Saturn’s orb the sullen band ; 
There winter cheers the ling’ring year, 
And gloom eternal shades the land : 
On a lone rock, far in a stormy main, 
In cheerless prison pent, I heard the ghosts 
complain. 


Some pow’r unseen denies my verse 
The hallow’d veil of fate to rend: 
Now sudden blasts the sounds disperse, 
And Fancy’s inspirations end: 
While rushing winds in wild discordance jar, 
And Winter calls the storms around his icy car. 
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A MONASTIC ODE. 

[Written at a sequestered seat under some oaks, 
in a natural wildePiless, about the beginning 
of the late war.] 

Solitudo, quam dilecta! 
Hinc in ceelum via recta 
Procol est insanitatis, 

Et theatrum vanitatis. 
Plebs si seevit, hic sedebo. 
Et que supra sunt videbo. 
Mecum angeli cantabunt, 
Celi D. minum laudabunt. 
O si semper sic sederem, 
Mundi turbas nec viderem! 
Me dum tollent angelorum 
Grex ad Paradisi chorum ; 
Et, ut sanctus eremita, 
Dulci requiescam vita ! 


[The same, in English, by the Author. ] 


Hail, Solitude! how sweet thy shade, 
For holy contemplation made! 

Far from the world, no more I see 
That stage of sin and vanity. 

While nations rage, my ravish’d sight 
I lift to realms of peace and light ; 
And hear celestial voices sing 

The praise of their immortal King. 
Here would I sit, to peace consign’d, 
And leave a troubled world bebind ; 
Till angels waft me hence, to rest 

In Paradise among the blest ; 

With hermits there to taste of bliss, 
Who walk’d with God in shades like this. 


Sept. 20, 1792. w. J. 


[The foregoing verses having been 
sent to a friend, then at Brighton; the 
following reply to them, in the same 
Latin and English measure, was re- 
ceived by return of the post. | 

Heu, quam debiles querelas! 
Tu ne gemis, tu ne anhelas ? 
Tu ne, miles Christianus, 
Detrahis invitas manus; 
ZEmulusque monachorum, 
Oblivisceris laborum ? 

Estne tempus dormitandi, 
Otiumque efflagitandi, 
Hostium dum turme ingentes, 
Improbé superbientes 

Acriter fideles premunt, 

Signa tollunt, clamant, fremunt ? 
Non per sylvas, sed per castra, 
Nobis iter est ad astra 

Te, Supremus Dox salutis 
(Vestibus cruore imbutis) 
Advocat commilitonem, 
Praebet Spiritis mucronem, 
Et post pugnam (quam pugnare 
Turpe et foedum recusare) 
Brevem pugnam ; licet duram, 
Monstrat gloriam futuram. 


[In English, by the same.] 
Alas! in what inglorious strains 
My once heroic friend complains ! 





Wilt thou, a gallant vet’ran, yield, 
And, still unconquer’d, quit the field ? 
Enamour’d of monastic case, 
Say, dost thou pant for shades like these ? 
Is it a time to seek repose, 
When all around insulting foes, 
A furious, rash, impetuous throng, 
Eager for combat, rush along, 
Their banners raise, with hideous cry, 
And truth, and God himself, defy? 
Not through the silence of the groves, 
Which pensive meditation loves; 
Bat through fierce conflicts and alarms, 
The din of war, the clang of arms, 
And all the terrors of the fight, 
The Christian seeks the realms of light. 
Foremost amidst th’ ensanguin’d flood, 
(His sacred vestments dipt in blood,) 
On thee the Saviour bends his eyes, 
“‘ My fellow-soldier, hail!” he cries. 
Consign’d to thee, by his command, 
The sword of Truth adorns thy hand : 
He bids thee wield it on the plain ; 
Bids thee his own great cause maintain ; 
And, after one laborious day, 
To endless glory points the way. 
Brighton, Sept. 29, 1792. 


mem 
Specimen of American Morals. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sir, Liverpool, July 6th, 1819. 
I extract the following specimen of 
American barbarity and impiety from 
Fearon’s “Sketches of America,” in 
his account of New Orleans ; at which 
place, he also states, “ the markets, 
shops, theatre, circus, and public ball- 
rooms, are open on the Sabbath day.” 
Such things require no comment ‘on 
their enormity. 
Yours, &c. F. 


—PL erm 
EXTRAORDINARY EXHIBITION, 


“On Sunpbay the 9th inst. will be 
represented in the place where Fire- 
works are generally exhibited, near 
the Cireus, an extraordinary fight of 
Furious Animals, The place where 
the animals will fight is a rotunda, of 
160 feet in circumference, with a rail- 
ing of 17 feet in height, and a circular 
gallery well-conditioned and strong, 
inspected by the Mayor, and Survey- 
ors by him appointed. 

ist Fight.—A strong Attakapas Bull, 
attacked and subdued by six of the 
strongest dogs of the country. 

2d Fight.—Six bull-dogs against a 
Canadian bear. 

3d Fight.—A beautiful tiger against 
a black bear. 


G.H.G. 
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“4th Fight.—Twelve dogs against a 
strong and furious Opeloussas bull. 

“< If the tiger is not vanquished in the 
fight with the bear, he will be sent 
alone against the last bull; and if the 
latter conquers all his enemies, several 
pieces of fire-works will be placed 
on his back, which will produce a very 
entertaining amusement. 

“In the circus will be placed two 
manikins, which, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the bulls to throw them down, 
will rise again, whereby the animals 
will get furious. 

“ Admittance: grown persons, one 
dollar ; children, half price. 


Biographical Sketch of Kotzebue. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 


Sir, Liverpool, 5th June, 1819. 


Havine, in your Imperial Magazine of 
April 30th, given an account of the 
death of M. de Kotzebue, I transmit 
you the following Biographical Sketch 
of his early life, written in the year 
1798. W.F. 


“ As a dramatic writer, Kotzebue 
stands almost unrivalled among the 
Germans. He is a native of Weimar, 
in Saxony, a small but highly-polished 
city, which has frequently been called 
“ Paris in miniature.” Here he culti- 
vated an early acquaintance with the 
Muses, by his unremitting attention to 
the dramatic performances of that 
place, then in eminent repute, on ac- 
count of the refined taste and correct 
judgment of the actors and audience. 
Kotzebue’s decided predilection for 
the drama, in theory as well as prac- 
tice, is obvious, from several passages 
alluding to this subject in his own 
works. Yet it is certain that he never 
condescended to perform on a public 
stage ; and that all his attempts as an 
actor were confined to private theatres, 
established among select parties of 
literary friends. Thus he obtained the 
double advantage of indulging himself 
in his favourite amusement, and at the 
same time of performing dramatic 
pieces of his own composition, and 
deciding on their merits in a contract- 
ed circle of candid discerning cri- 
tics, before he ventured to present 
them to the public. 

“ Kotzebue was educated for the 
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law, which he practised for a consider- 
able number of years, in various emi- 
nent stations, till he was appointed 
president of the high college of justice 
in the Russian province of Livonia. 
Here he wrote the greater number of 
his dramatic works, as well as his 
miscellaneous compositions in the de- 
partment of the belles lettres. His 
numerous performances are the more 
surprising, as his leisure-time, till 
lately, must have been remarkably 
short, on account of the multiplicity 
and importance of his other avocations, 
which required the whole of his atten- 
tion while he held the distinguished 
office before-mentioned. Fortunately, 
however, for the Muses, and particu- 
larly those of the German stage, he 
met with a number of invidious oppo- 
nents in Livonia, who magnified every 
trifling foible of his private conduct 
into a crime of the first magnitude, 
and persecuted him with such unre- 
lenting malignity, that he thought pro- 
per to retire from his splendid office of 
state, and to devote the remainder of 
his life to the service of a most grateful 
public. Hence he betook himself en- 


tirely to literary pursuits, and, having 
left the Russian dominions, he repair- 


ed to the court of Vienna, where he 
readily obtained the appointment of 
“* Dramatist to the Imperial Theatre.” 
It is unnecessary to detail here the 
complicated intrigues carried on under 
the late empress of Russia in every 
province of her extensive empire ; and 
the frequent persecutions which fo- 
reigners promoted to office sustained 
from the semi-barbarous natives. Let 
it suffice to observe, that they too often 
succeeded in their nefarious designs 
against those aliens, whom they hated 
both on account of their superior ta- 
lents, and their abhorrence of Russian 
sloth and drunkenness. Kotzebue was 
one of the many objects of persecution 
in Russia, although his moral charac- 
ter was unexceptionable. 

“The merits and demerits of this 
writer, in the wild field of romance, as 
well as of the drama, are but imper- 
fectly known in this country, as only a 
few of his productions have been trans- 
lated into the English language. And, 
from the metamorphosed state in which 
German translations generally appear 
before the English public, it is not an 
easy matter to ascertain the due and 
relative merits of either author or trans- 
lator. Kotzebue has published, besides 
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a great variety of romances and novels, 
about thirty dramatic pieces of various 
merit. Among the latter we find, 
“* Menschenhass and Reue,”’ or, *‘ Mis- 
anthropy and Repentance ;” ‘ The 
Negro Slave ;” and “The Indians in 
England:” which three are indecd the 
most popular of his performances. The 
first of these has been translated with 
some success in this country, (though 
in a very mutilated condition,) under 
the title of “‘ The Stranger,” where it 
has, during a great part of last season, 
attracted crowded audiences to Drury- 
lane theatre. The other two pieces, 
namely,“ The Negro Slaves,” and “ The 
Indians in England,” have likewise 
met with translators, though the latter 
of them is not yet published ; nor is it 
likely that any other of his dramatic 
compositions will ever be brought on 
the English stage. This may be partly 
ascribed to the great difference sub- 
sisting between the national taste and 
manners of the English and Germans, 
and partly to a certain peculiarity in 
the writings of Kotzebue, which cha- 
racterizes and distinguishes his pro- 
ductions from those of all other modern 
writers. His knowledge of the human 
heart and its secret meanders is un- 
questionably great: he has not only 
made the prevailing manners, oddities, 
and vices of the age, but also man him- 
self, as influenced by a variety of ar- 
dent passions, the object of his mi- 
nutest research. Few writers have 
ever attained to his excellence in deli- 
neating whimsical and impassioned 
characters: and in scenes drawn from 
private and domestic life, our poet 
eminently excels his contemporary 
rivals, both in the unaffected delicacy 
of the sentiments he conveys, and the 
freedom and precision with which he 
introducesthem. His language, though 
generally correct and dignified, is oc- 
casionally tinctured with an ambiguous 
mode of expression, and his dialogue 
sometimes degenerates into a whining 
tone. But this is not so much the 
fault of an individual, as of the deprav- 
ed taste of his countrymen. This 
false taste, however, may be mani- 
fested in diflerent ways: in England 
the constant visitors of our theatres 
well know, that equivocal phrases or 
sentiments, such as do not too grossly 
offend the delicate ear of females, are 
not unfrequently more applauded than 
the most refined moral doctrines. 


Kotzebue’s plans are formed with great | 





art, and developed, for the most part, 
in a most unexpected and successful 
manner. His system of morals, how- 
ever, as exhibited in his dramatic 
compositions, does not seem free from 
censure, for it certainly is too great a 
sacrifice made of virtue, when charac- 
ters of vicious habits are represented 
as having attained their end, and 
finished their immoral career in tri- 
umph, merely because some fortunate 
accident turned the scale in their fa- 
vour. If the remark which has fre- 
quently been made in our reviews, as 
well as newspapers, be just, that all 
German productions of the dramatic 
kind “ abound in sentiment and rea- 
soning ;” and if these are objectionable 
qualities of a performance which is to 
be subjected to a popular tribunal, there 
is little or no danger to be apprehend- 
ed, that the English stage will be inun- 
dated with German plays. 

“ With respect to the transactions in 
Kotzebue’s life, a few circumstances 
only have transpired to public notice. 
It is known, that in his youth he was a 
favourite pupil of the late professor 
Museus, of Weimar, under whose 
care and tuition he was educated ; that 
he left the Russian dominions chiefly 
on account of a work, called “ The 
Life of Count Benjowsky,” written 
by himself, which contained many pri- 
vate anecdotes relative to the cruelties 
practised by order of the late empress 
of Russia; and that, soon after his 
arrival at Vienna, he was appointed 
Imperial dramatist, in which situation, 
at present, his merits and talents meet 
with that reward, and d of public 
esteem, which he so amply deserves.” 


EE 


ON THE POWER OF CONSCIENCE, AND 
THE INTIMATE CONNEXION BETWEEN 
MORALITY AND RELIGION. 

By a Lady. 
“ Severe decrees may keep our tongues in awe, 
But to our thoughts—what edict can give law?” 
Bavaes: 

WHEN we reflect upon the pleasures of 

sin, which can be but for a season, and 

the vast disproportion of that punish- 
ment which must be its co 


and wretchedness. But that there are 
such persons, and that their number 
is not circumscribed, daily experience 
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too sadly evinces; who alike disdain 
the aid of reason, and the forcible ap- 
peal of conscience. 

With the most beneficent design did 
the great Author of our existence im- 

lant a never-failing monitor in the 

uman breast, whose approving power, 
or condemning influence, becomes at 
once an admonisher and friend. The 
young, the artless, and the inexperienced, 
may all with security rely upon its in- 
fluence ; and. if they follow its dictates, 
they will rarely be led astray. Pas- 
sions (say the libertine and the licen- 
tious) would never have been implant- 
ed in the human bosom, if sin could be 
attached to the gratification of them 
by a God of mercy, who evidently 
studies his creatures’ happiness.— Wil- 
fully vain casuists, and deep designing 
sidlenion, can ye find sentiments like 
these throughout the whole of the sa- 
cred writings? Are we not there inva- 
riably told, that man‘is prone to evil; 
and that even his very thoughts must be 
controlled ? 

If we were to die like the beasts 
which perish, and with life terminated 
every species of existence, then indeed 
there might be some justifiable reason 
for the practice of present enjoyment; 
but as the very construction of our 
frame, the improving elevation of our 
faculties, and the dictates of religion, 
proclaim a superior state to this, shall 
we, for the sake of present enjoyment, 
forfeit all pretensions to future happi- 
ness? 

When we reflect upon the shortness 
of this life, when compared with eter- 
nity, of how little consequence does it 
appeur, whether passed in misery or 
happiness ; not that I mean to infer, 
that we are expected to become indif- 
ferent to our situation, or entirely supe- 
rior to those trials we may be destined 
to experience ; for I only wish to cau- 
tion those who may be exposed to 
them, against sinking under afflicting 
circumstances, and to remind them, 
that the sacred Scriptures assure us, 
that God has prepared such enjoy- 
ments for ‘“‘ them that love him, as sur- 
pass man’s understanding.” 

Of what nature those enjoyments 
are, the inspired Writers have not in- 
formed us ; yet sufficient has been told 
to instruct us in the path of duty, and 
to teach us to walk humbly with our 
God. What an admirable lesson of 
humility is displayed in the contrast 
between the Pharisee and the Publi- 
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can! and how impressively does it 
caution us against arrogance and pre- 
sumption ! confirming us in the convic- 
tion, that the performance of the most 
imposing of all moral duties must nei- 
ther be accompanied’ by vain boasting, 
or self-applauding ostentation. The act 
of smiting his breast, when he felt the 
weight of his transgressions, the Sa- 
viour of mankind informs us, gave evi- 
dence that the penitent Publican was 
justified rather than the proud Phari- 
see, in the eyes of his Creator: shall 
frailty, then, presume to boast of those 
acts of kindness, which may have been 
serviceable to its fellow-creatures? 
However trifling these acts may have 
been, they invariably carry their re- 
ward along with them ; for conscience, 
that never-failing friendly monitor, im- 
parts to the mind those self-approving 
sensations, which may justly be term- 
ed the reward of benevolence. 

Compassion towards our fellow-crea- 
tures is as strongly inculcated by the 
great Teacher of Christianity, as gra- 
titude and piety towards the Creator of 
the Universe ; and the alarming denun- 
ciation against those who are deficient 
in the practice of benevolence cannot 
be too deeply impressed upon our 
hearts :—“ I was an hungered, and ye 
gave me no meat; thirsty, and ye gave 
me zo drink; naked, and ye clothed 
me not; sick and in prison, and ye 
visited me not.” And when the ap- 
palled sinner tremblingly inquired 
when these circumstances had happened? 
the Saviour of mankind answered, 
“Inasmuch as yet did it not to the least 
of these my brethren, ye did it not unto 
me.” 

Though to feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked, taken in.a literal 
sense, can only be performed by a 
small portion of individuals, yet, in 
the sublime and figurative style of the 
sacred Writings, more is frequently 
meant than is actually expressed; and 
we are not to suppose that our Saviour 
intended to condemn those persons, 
whose situation in life prevented the 
display of beneficence. Though we 
may neither be able to clothe the indi- 
gent, nor feed the hungry, from the 
want of means to do it, yet if we can- 
not render them some trifling assist- 
ance, at any rate we possess the 
power of displaying sympathy, and 
performing acts of kindness. Where 
much has been given, much will be 
required from us; and we are repeat- 
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edly told in that sacred volume, where 
every pious and moral duty is so strik- 
ingly inculcated, that even a cup of 
cold water, if bestowed with unfeigned 
charity, shall not go unrewarded. 

Lazarus and Dives, the Priest, the 
Levite, and the good Samaritan, are 
all recorded as impressive examples; 
and if a sparrow falls not to the 
ground without the knowledge of its 
Creator, can we for a moment suppose 
that He is unacquainted with our most 
secret actions? 

“I leave you a new commandment, 
that ye love one another ;’”’ said that ex- 
alted Being, who sacrificed his life to 
evince his affection and procure our 
salvation. And shall we presume to 
call ourselves his disciples, and become 
indifferent to the happiness of our fel- 
low-creatures? It is not, however, by 
the performance of our individual duty 
that we must expect to obtain the ap- 
probation of our God; or indulge the 
hope of receiving that crown of glory, 
which he has promised to them who 
obey his laws. If whilst we feed the 
hungry, or clothe the naked, we forget 
the hand which has poured down riches 
upon us; or if in our hearts we say, 
this is Babylon, which my power and 
my authority built up; beneficence, in- 
Stead of classing as a virtue, is con- 
verted into arrogance and presumption. 
If, on the other hand, we gratefull 
acknowledge the goodness of the Al- 
mighty, in abundantly supplying us 
with those comforts of which thousands 
of our fellow-creatures are in want, 
yet at the same time take advantage of 
the unsuspicious, and increase our 
own wealth at the expense of their 
fortunes, we may be convinced that 
neither benevolence nor gratitude will be 
of any avail to us, at the great day of 
retribution; for we must do justice, as 
well as love mercy, before we can pro- 
perly be said to walk humbly with our 
God. 


To love mercy, is, in other terms, to 
view the imperfections of human na- 
ture in the most favourable point of 
perception ; and never to behold the 
mote in the eye of another, until the 
beam which obscures our own has been 
obliterated. There are failings to which 
we are prone, that, in a certain degree, 
might be considered as peculiarly at- 
tached tomy own sex; and the eager- 
ness with which they too often listen to 
a tale of detraction, may have given 
rise to the assertion, that they take par- 
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ticular pleasure in it. For the honour 
of womankind, however, I will hope, 
that this is merely an ion, unsub- 
stantiated by positive evidence; and in 
justice to my sex, I must avow, that I 

ave seen many instances to the actual 
contrariety of it. There are, I am ready 
to allow, many frivolous females, in 
whose mind there is such a vacuum 
of ideas, that they appear delighted 
whilst they listen to any little tittle- 
tattling subject; and who, from the 
desire of having something new to im- 
part to their acquaintance, repeat, 
with a degree of certainty, what has 
merely been conjectural.—Persons of 
this description do not act from a ma- 
licious propensity, but from the desire 
of proving entertaining to their asso- 
ciates , whilst others derive equal satis- 
faction from confiding to their inti- 
mates what they term a secret, with the 
trite precaution, that it must not even 
be hiated; though perhaps the very _ 
same secret has been imparted to every 
individual acquaintance. 

Characters of this description are 
little aware of the misery they may pro- 
duce in society; and still less so, of 
the breach they make in the perform- 
ance of their moral duties; and how 
repeatedly are we warned against this 
too prevailing practice by the wise 
king of Israel! No man was ever so 
completely acquainted with the vary- 
ing imperfections of human nature, as 
the sagacious son of David; and how 
repeatedly does he caution us, in his 
extensive writings, to keep a guard 
upon our lips! 

‘“‘ Frailty,” says one of our admired 
theatrical writers, “ thy name is Wo- 
man.” Yet if the frailties to which 
those of each sex are prone, were fairly 
calculated, I am of opinion, the 
might be extended to Auman nature: 
and with this liability to err, instead of 
blazing forth, ought we not to conceal, 
the failings of each other? In a re- 


ligious point of view, this mode of 


conduct becomes an actual duty. Can 
we love each other, and derive plea- 
sure from the exposure of imperfec- 
tion? What a lesson did the Saviour 
of mankind hold up for our imitation, 
when he said, “‘ Let him throw the 
first stone whose conscience accuses him 
of no sin!” 

As every human being, except the 
hardened and impenitent, must sensi- 
bly feel the force of this monitor with- 
in, in a. strongest manner, I would 
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implore my readers to be directed by 
its approving voice, and its salutary 
warnings; for with such a friend to 
ide, and such a monitor to instruct 
em, though they may deviate from 
the strict path of duty, they will easily 
be led into it again. 

Religion and morality are, in fact, 
80 intimately connected, that it would 
be difficult for the most able casuist to 
se te them; still I do not mean to 
infer, that there are no moral charac- 
ters who are deficient in the perform- 
ance of their religious duties: yet I 
will venture to assert, that there never 
was a truly pious Christian, who neg- 
lected what may be termed Christian- 
ity’s minor duties. By the term pious 
Christian, I do not mean those who are 
scrupulously attentive to the formali- 
ties of their religion; but those who, 
with purity of heart, and integrity of 
conduct, endeavour implicitly to fol- 
low the rules prescribed in the Gospel; 
who, fully aware of the imperfection 
of human nature, make every possible 
allowance for its deviation from righ- 
teousness ; and who, thoroughly con- 
vinced of their own frailty, do not 
expect to find their fellow-creatures 
better than themselves. 


ae 
On Soda Water. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAG AZINE. 
Sir,—By inserting the following obser- 
vations on Soda Water, you will oblige 
your friend and constant — 


Since the first discovery of carbonic 
acid , by Van Helmont, in the Spa 
and Byr ont waters, it has continued 
to increase in general estimation, and 
was prescribed. in a state of efferves- 
cence, by Rivirius, in malignant fe- 
vers and putrid sore throats: but we 
are indebted to Dr. Hales for the con- 
firmation of its wonderful property of 
resisting the process of putrefaction or 
decomposition, in all animal and vege- 
table substances. Water. impreg- 
nated with this highly-salubrious acid 
gas, is justly considered a valuable 
remedy in allaying irritation of the 
stomach; and hence, in cases of indi- 
gestion, flatulence, and debility of the 
digestive organs, soda water, super- 
saturated with the gas, and taken as a 
common beverage, has succeeded in 
affecting cures after the usual stoma- 
chic remedies had totally failed. Thesc 
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carbonated powders are therefore re- 
commended as a valuable means of 
producing it at pleasure, in a higher 
state of perfection than the soda wa- 
ter in bottles, and at nearly half the 
price. Independent of this, the bot- 
tled soda water is too frequently made 
with sulphuric acid, instead of carbo- 
nic acid gas, which acts rapidly on the 
corks, thereby producing a nauseous 
compound, materially disordering the 
stomachs of invalids. In high lati- 
tudes, where it is necessary to dilute 
the animal secretions more frequently, 
and where aperient draughts are more 
useful in preventing bilious affections, 
these aérated powders, dissolved in 
water agreeably to the directions given, 
afford a very advantageous and salu- 
tary beverage. East India command- 
ers, Officers, and all persons travel- 
ling to the East and West Indies, will 
find these highly carbonated sodaic 
powders a valuable adventure, being 
so extremely portable, that a sufficient 
quantity for producing a dozen glasses 
of soda water may be carried in the 
waistcoat pocket. They are adapted 
for all climates, and will retain their 
virtues any length of time. You may 
buy at the chemist’s one ounce of the 
tartaric acid for sevenpence, and of 
the carbonate of soda at sixpence; 
which will make as much soda water 
for thirteen pence as twelve bottles of 
the other. 
Recipe. 


Divide one ounce of the tartaric 
acid into twelve equal parts, putting 
each part into some paper which may 
be known by its colour. Then divide 
one ounce of the soda in the same way, 
putting each part into paper of a dis- 
tinct colour. Let these be kept dry, 
and they will always be ready for use. 

Directions. 

Dissolve one of the tartaric acid 
powders in two-thirds of a tumbler, 
and one of the soda powders in a wine 
glass of cold spring water. When 
each is completely dissolved, pour the 
latter solution into the former, and 
drink the mixture immediately. 

I 
ANECDOTE OF HENRY IV. 


Henry IV. king of France was desir- 
ed to punish an author who had written 
some free satires on the Court. “ It 
would be against my conscience,” re- 
plied the king, “‘ to trouble an honest 
man for having told the truth,” 
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PATENT SLIDING SASHES, 
To open on the inside without preventing their usual operation. — Invented by 
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George Michael, of 21, Church-street, Soho, London. 


Fig. 2. 


REFERENCE. 

Fig. 1. Perspective view of a 
window, shewing the sashes 
when opened at right angles to 
the face of sash frame, suspend- 
ed by their hinges, 

Fig. 2. Horizontal section of 
sash-frame, shewing the styles 
of sashes. 

a,a,a,a, Styles of sashes; 
shewing the mode of rabbeting 
them together. 

5,b. Counter styles, to which 
the sashes are hung. The inside 





sash is hung with common butt 











Fig. 1. 
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hinges. The outside or top sash 
is hung with hinges having an 
extended joint, as shewn by the 
dotted line at f. 

e,e. Counter styles, with pro- 
per fasienings to secure the 
sashes when shut, so that they 
may slide up. and down in the 
usual manner. 

d,d. Two cranks fixed to the 
pulley style, to work in groove 
of counter styles. 

e, e. Dotted lines, shewing 
both the sashes when opened at 
right angles. 

SI, f- Hinges of ditto. 

g, g- Pulley styies of sash~- 


h, hk. Outside lining. 

i,%. Inside lining. 

jj. Back lining. 

i. Weights. 

The lines of weights are fas- 
tened to the counter styles 5, 








which keep the sashes stationary 








in any position when open, and 








The principle of the patent will ap- 
ply to sashes hung either single or 
double, and may be opened, cleaned, 
and shut, with the greatest ease by any 
person; thereby securing the comfort 
of clean windows at all times. They 
likewise combine the advantage of 
French casements ; and are peculiarly 
adapted, in the ease of double win- 
dows, (so frequently used in large 
towns,) for the purpose of secluding 
the sound produced by carriages, or 
other means, in the streets. Likewise 
the sashes may be taken out, for any 





the counter styles c are left at the 
top when the sashes are disen- 
gaged, as shewn by line ¢, fig. 1, 


urpose, withont removing the beads 
rom the sash-frame; which will se- 
cure the durability of the windows. 
But, principally, the plan recommends 
itself to persons who value the 
lives of their fellow-subjects, as it is 
well known, that many and serious 
accidents frequently oceur, in cleaning 
and painting sash-windows on the out- 
side. The ingenious and humane wil] 
therefore be much pleased, to find the 
plan fully adapted to the above pur- 
poses, and combining in itself ingenu- 
ity, simplicity, and advantage, 
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Essay on Anecdote. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 

SIR, Liverpool, June 4th, 1819. 
A.ttHoucGH I have met with very few 
who are not pleased with this species 
of composition, I have found many 
whose views are confused and indis- 
tinct respecting that particular descrip- 
tien of writing which falls under this 
denomination. If you think the fol- 
lowing observations on this subject 
worthy a place in your ee 
Miscellany, by inserting them you 
greatly oblige a constant reader, 

DELTA. 

The word Anecdote is derived from 
the Greek avexdora, ( Anecdota, ) which 
signifies, ‘“‘ things not hitherto known, 
or, hitherto kept secret.” The term has 
also been used by some authors as a 
common title for secret histories; but 
this is an extension which can scarcely 
be justified, since it more properly de- 
notes a relation of detached and inte- 
resting particulars. 

Procopius gives the title Anecdota, 
toa which he published against 
Justinian, and his wife Theodora; and 
it is worthy of remark, that he is almost 
the only writer among the ancients, 
who has communicated to the world 
an unvarnished history of princes in 
their domestic lives. But whether he 
had any intention to convey, in the 
title which he gave to his book, an idea 
of its unrivalled fidelity, must be left 
to our conjecture. Varillas has also 
published a work, which he has enti- 
tled, ‘‘ Anecdotes of the House of 
Medicis.” 

The term Anecdote, is also an ap- 
peliation, sometimes given to such 
works of the Ancients as have not yet 
been published. In this sense, M. 
Muratori gives the name Anecdota 
Greca to several writings of the Greek 
Fathers, found in the libraries, and 
first published by him. F. Martene 
has given a Thesaurus Anecdotarum 
Novus, in five folio volumes. 

But from what source soever the 
word Anecdote may have been derived, 
or to what species of writing it may 
occasionally have been applied, it is a 
term which, from its frequent recur- 
rence and common application, con- 
veys to the mind an idea which rarely 
fails to arrest the attention. 

There is an indescribable something 
which seems invariably to accompany 





the term. We catch the sound with 
avidity; and the appearance of the 
word, as with a kind of magic, arrests 
the eye that carelessly wanders over 
the page in which it happens to occur. 

The attention being awakened, ex- 
pomaten is excited ; and weseem to 

hurried, by a kind of anticipation, 
into the region of incident, where we 
wait with confidence to be entertained 
with some definite and interesting 
4 This mental commotion is 
purely natural. 

The mind of man is so constituted, 
that it is almost insensibly charmed 
with novelty ; and in that species of 
composition which comes under the 
denomination of Anecdote, every 
reader fully expects to find some gra- 
tification for this active principle. Dr. 
Johnson has briefly defined Anecdote 
to be “ a biographical incident.” Now 
although this definition may not fully 
comprise every idea which custom has 
taught us to attach to the expression ; 
yet it has the felicity to exhibit its most 
distinguishing feature, and to find, for 
its accuracy of outline, a mirror in 
almost every mind. 

Nothing can be justly entitled to the 
name of Anecdote, that does not con- 
vey ideas which are perspicuous, and 
interesting from their specific appro- 
priation, and which does not deviate 
from the monotonous dulness of com- 
mon life. Of this every reader seems 
to be almost instinctively sensible. 
The name gives birth to expectation ; 
and he hastens with avidity to devour 
the delicious morsel. No solitary in- 
cident which extends to animmoderate 
length, can be ranked under this de- 
nomination. Anecdote, like epigram, 
has its limits, beyond the boundaries 
of which it cannot pass without assum- 
ing a new character, and laying claim 
to another name. The narrowness of 
the compass in which an anecdote is 
in general expressed, and the short- 
ness of the time that is required for its 
perusal, furnish additional reasons 
why it is seized with eagerness, and 
perused with pleasure. 

We almost invariably expect to find, 
in anecdote, some singular event or 
incident with which we had not been 
previously made acquainted. In these 
we hope to behold the human charac- 
ter displayed either in some new exhi- 
bition of its fortitude, courage, strength, 
or weakness; or to have some new 
feature unfolded; some unexpected 
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event introduced ; or to perceive some 
bright corruscation of genius, wit, or 
talent, bursting upon us with pleasing 
splendour; which, whether marking 
the career of vice or virtue, always 
derives charms from the freshness of 
originality. 

It sometimes happens, that anec- 
dotes of the most interesting nature 


are so combined, that they cannot be | than 


separated without losing much of that 
pleasing effect which they derive from 
combination. But, on such occasions, 
they rarely fail to furnish the reader, in 
the result, with an ample recompense 
for that additional attention which he 
pays. An incident may also be so 
connected with a train of circum- 
stances, that it would be unintelligible 
without a detail of concomitant events. 
Many of these are so interesting in 
themselves, that they furnish pleasure, 
and frequently instruction, as insu- 
lated facts, as well as contribute to- 
wards that life and vigour which finally 
concentrate in the principal incident. 
They refresh the vales through which 
they pass, as meandering streams ; and 
ultimately contribute, in their conflu- 
ence, to augment the grandeur of that 
cataract which they unite to form, 
when they retire from observation. 
> 
On the Comet now visible. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
SIR, 

I presume that you are already ac- 
quainted with the fact, that another 
Comet is now staring down through 
“the blanket of the dark,” upon us 
poor inhabiters of this nether world. 
I also take it for granted, that you 
have the different branches of science 
quite at your finger-ends, and more 
especially the sublime and important 
one of Astrology ; bearing, as it does, 
a great characteristic resemblance to 
yourself, raised to the exalted edito- 
rialeminence which you occupy. Like 
this celestial science, you are screened 
from the ken of vulgar eyes,—wrapped 
in refined obscurity,—pronouncing the 
vicissitudes of the world,—and ruling, 
of man, the lives and fortunes. Hence 
I infer, that all your proceedings, from 
the highest to the lowest, are regulated 
by the infallible laws of this dignified 
science. You would not dare to pub- 
lish a book, nor put on a pair of new 
boots, nor purchase a new snuff-box, 


nor do any other thing, which the 
common minds of the world may deem 
unimportant, without first consulting 
your wise teachers, the orbs above. 
Your bleeding, your purging, your 
journeying, your buying, your selling, 
are all performed under same un- 
erring influence ; and your ai to 
them are doubtless made with more 
usual care, while yonder awful 
visitant pours his vial over our hemi- 
sphere. Itis not needful that I should 
expose to your thousands of readers, 
the reasons why I infer that you are a 
disciple of the renowned Professor 
Nicolas Culpeper, and his man Sibly, 
with all their illustrious predecessors 
in this divine branch of knowledge: 
let it suffice with them to know, t 
you are no contemner of this true wis- 
dom, as many are who rank themselves 
pretty high in the scale of rationals. 
For this reason, Sir, I anticipate a 
ready admission for these few lines 
into your pages. 

I rejoice, Sir, that another opportu- 
nity has arrived for demonstrating the 
truth of the derided doctrines of side- 
real influence. Yes, Sir, subsequent 
events will shew the powerful operation 
of this splendid wanderer; and if it 
should be, that no pestilence, nor war, 
nor desolation of any kind, should im- 
mediately follow, yet such glorious 
signs as this may very rationally be 
referred to the few years just gone by ; 
than which, what period of the world, 
of the same dimensions, ever teemed 
with such mighty events? The lan- 
guage, therefore, of our celebrated 
advocate and upholder, Francis Moore, 
esquire, physician, may be very pro- 

rly adopted>to announce, that “ a 

ew years before, or a few years after, 
the appearance of a Comet, extraordi- 
nary changes and unexpected events 
may be leoked for, more or less.” 

To what cause can the unparalleled 
revolutions which have shaken this 
globe for the last eight-and-twenty 
years be attributed, but to the more 
frequent a than ordinary of 
those refulgent messengers of fate, 
another of which now frowns. upon us 
from the heavens? It is true that 
some, even enlightened men, affect to 
say, that Comets have no influence on 
the actions of human beings. Others go 
still further, and assert, and even at- 
tempt to produce historical proof, that 
the events which have sometimes follow- 





ed their appearance have been condu- 
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cive to the benefit of the world, rather 
than to itsinjury. But these persons 
must have cither greatly misrepresented 
things, or have made a wrong estimate 
of "the tendency of events; since it 
cannot for a moment be admitted, that 
these glorious bodies can uselessly 
through their course ; or that the divine 
science of Astrology is founded in illu- 
sion and deceit. Oh, no! perish all 
history ! perish all philosophy! perish 
all the light of modern science! perish 
all reason! before this glory of anti- 
quity, this splendour of the intellectual 
world, this lifter-up of men to the seat 
of the gods, be brought inio disesteem! 

It is the boast of the present day, 
that knowledge prevails more exten- 
sively than at any former period of 
Britain’s existence: but, ah! how is it 
to be deplored, that this knowledge is 
not profound, not exalted, not pure; 
or would there be so great neglect of 
that worthiest and most refined part, 
the principles of Astrology? such a 
disregard of the undeviating doctrines 
of presages? How different from the 
state of the glorious capital of ancient 
Rome; where eclipses, eruptions of 
Etna, earthquakes, inundations, per- 
spiring statues uttering mysterious 
sounds, groaning tombstones, appa- 
ritions, monsters, augurs’ signs, and 
vestals’ prophecies, were becomingly 
regarded as divine intimations of ap- 
proaching evil. And yet it is matter 
of consolation, that all the splendour 
of this bright system has not yet de- 
parted from the Eastern world. The 
vast empire of China, and the polished 
isles of Japan, still have the discretion 
and the wisdom to appeal to the celes- 
tial aspects, when entering upon any 
important undertaking, or in cases of 
great national emergency : but with us, 
in our land of literature and science, 
all is sceptical, and dark, and unfore- 
seeing. 

But, Sir, we need not despond ; but 
rather exult at the consideration, that 
the celestial science, in its direct cha- 
racter, as well as in all its minor rami- 
fications of dreams, and visions, and 
ominous but unerring prognosties, is 
not only viewed with complacency, 
but most warmly cherished and tena- 
ciously maintained by those whom the 
best teacher, Experience, has made 
the fittest to decide in matters of such 
high yo ar I mean those sage per- 
sons, whether feminine or otherwise, 
vulgarly and contemptuously styled old 





women. These sapient personages 
have had the advantage of long obser- 
vation; and their minds are divested, 
by the maturity of years, of the aber- 
rations of wild theorists ; and they re- 
gulate their decisions by the rules of 
cool and rational investigation. Yes, 
Sir, it is matter of great exultation to 
hear, on all sides, such inquiries and 
observations as these :—‘‘ What can 
be the meaning of this comet ?”—“‘Laws 
bless us, some. mischief is coming on 
us for all our wickedness.” —‘“‘When do 
you think the new war will begin ?”— 
‘‘ These wonderful things can’t come 
for nothing, I’m sure,” &c. &c.—Now 
this shews that wisdom has not entirely 
left us, but that its seeds are deeply 
sown in thousands of minds; and the 
shoots will be transplanted into the 
next generation, unless what is called 
the light of education blasts them. 

If further evidence be wanted to 
prove the prevalence of belief in the 
sidereal system, let it be widely known, 
that more than 100,000 almanacks, 
constructed by the before-named Fran- 
cis Moore, esquire, physician, are 
annually sold in England ; and though 
the unbelieving may contemn the la- 
bours of this great seer, here is an 
overwhelming number of votes in his 
favour. One may hear some persons 
sarcastically observe, respecting this 
sage man, that his almanack for 1819 
has not anticipated the present Comet’s 
appearance. Butif an error has been 
committed by the printer, or if the 
physician, like a judicious author, has 
left something for the imagination or 
experience of the reader to supply, 
surely this will rather raise than de- 
press him in the estimation of the wise 
and sober. Or if he has, for once, or 
perhaps twice, failed in his predictions, 
he has supplied us with some valu- 
able, and, all will acknowledge, cor- 
rect information, in reference to“ Mun- 
dane affairs.” Refer to the “ Vox 
Stellarum ;” and in the invaluable re- 
marks for the month of July, you will 
find, among other precious intelli- 
gence, that “‘ Good news arrives from 
foreign parts; and trade now does 
eminently flourish among our British 
merchants and tradesmen, to the great 
joy and satisfaction of every good Eng- 
lishman.” And who will dare to deny 
this? 

I have, Sir, a great project secretly 
in view, for the benefit of my country, 
and of the world at large: and if the 
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mini of his Majesty’s Government 
conceive themselves privileged by con- 
ferring with me on the subject, I shall 
most likely bring it into immediate 
operation. I will tell you thus much, 
that itis something like a plan for esta- 
blishing a profound estchige: at each 
Court of uveps, or of the world. 
These shal] statedly compare and com- 
bine their celestial observations; and, 

ing the average horoscope of the 
nations, direct the proceedings of the 
respective governments in a sure and 
prosperous way. Thus all problema- 
tical speculations will be at an end; 
national concerns will have the stamp 
of certainty on them all; and indi- 
vidual ones be conducted by the 
same unerring guide. The trades- 
man will buy and sell by the stel- 
larian predictions; the stockholder 
will lay up and sell out on the same 
principles; in short, the whole affairs 
of the kingdoms will be managed by 
specific and certain laws, instead of 
the vacillating and hazardous ones at 
present pursued. Some difficulties 
might indeed present themselves; but 
in the execution of what vast design 
are there not difficulties to overcome? 
The nation, I trust, will not leave this 
hint in embryo; but the vor populi 
will join with the vox stellarum, in 
urging our rulers to a reformation of 
their conduct in this respect. 

Another scheme of mine is, that all 
our public men, as generals, historio- 
graphers, &c. shall be well instructed 
in this science. To the latter charac- 
ters it would be eminently useful; for, 
by acquainting themselves with the 
horoscopes of great personages, they 
could, without the assistance of pub- 
lic documents, personal intimacies 
and such like vague testimonies, as- 
certain their true histories, and hand 
down to posterity indisputable records 
of their times. What a pity it is, that 
Rapin, Hume, Gibbon, and others, had 
not cultivated an acquaintance with 
this high department of knowledge! 

I have had some suspicion that our 
great commander Wellington is a mas- 
ter in this science. On what other 
principle can it be accounted for, that 
in every battle he has been victorious, 
even when he met the “child and cham- 
pion of jacobinism” at Waterloo’ I am 
much mistaken, too, if Napoleon is not 
one of our disciples; but, most likely, 
in calculating the horoscope of Mos- 
cow, and the aspects of Wellington’s 
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ruling planets, some mistake was com- 
mitted ; and he was thereby thrown 
from the northern to the southern he- 
misphere, that he may be perfected in 
the celestial system. 

Will it be said, Sir, that the stars 
have no concern in these matters; 
when it is known that Timoleon, that 
noble Greek, won all his famous bat- 
tles on his own birth-day? and when 
it is considered, that Solyman gained 
the battle of Mohac, and took the for- 
tress of Belgrade, and the isle of 
Rhodes, and the town of Buda, each 
on the 29th of August? Is there no- 
thing in all this? and is there nothing 
in the sister sciences of geomancy, and 
chiromancy, and onomancy, and other 
branches of the same sublime origin? 
Declare, ye hosts of men who have ex- 
perienced their truth and their utility. 
Is it not known that a comet passed its 
perihelion on the 14th of April, 1665, 
and that the same year the metropolis 
of England was desolated by a tremen- 
dous plague ; and the year following, 
nearly destroyed by fire?’ Thus realiz- 
ing the Bard’s description,— 

—— “A comet burns, 
And from his horrid hair shakes pestilence and 
war.” ’ 

Is it not miserably true, that the dog- 
star sheds its baleful influence on the 
earth?) Does not the moon regulate 
our weather and swell our tides? Do 
not the sweet influences of Pleiades 
touch the sons of men? Do not our 
spirits sink or rise as the firmament 
pours on us its cheering or its gloomy 
aspect? Are not the clouds our mas- 
ters, and the stars our rulers? Every 
sound mind joins in the affirmation, and 
we are all astrologers against our will. 

Though this letter has inadvertently 
become rather lengthy, yet I hope this 
will be excused on account of the great 
benefit that will result to your readers, 
to our rulers, and to the public at 
large ; by producing in every mind an 
immoveable conviction of the firm 
basis on which our system stands ;—a 
pyramid, whose base covers the orbit 
of Saturn, and lifts its head to the 
stars of the seventh magnitude. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Liverpool, July 13, 1819. STELLARIO. 
—_ 
ANECDOTE OF MONTECUCULI. 


Montecucut!, a celebrated Italian 
gencral, who was the great competitor 
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of the renowned Turenne, one day, 
while his army was on a march, issued 
an order that any of his soldiers found 
walking over the corn, should be put to 


death. A private, who was ignorant of 


the mandate, on returning from a neigh- 
bouring village, walked through a path 
in a corn-field, where he was seen by 
the general, who directed the Prevot to 
hang him. The soldier, on discover- 
ing his situation, advanced towards 
Montecuculi, and pleaded his igno- 
rance; but pleaded in vain. “ The 
Prevot,” replied the general, ‘ shall 
do his duty.” As all this occurred 
almost in an instant, the soldier, who 
had not been disarmed, turned to him, 
and in a fit of rage, despair, and ven- 
geance, exclaimed,—“ I was not guilty 
before, but now I am;” and imme- 
diately discharged his piece at the 
general. Fortunately, the shot missed 
him; and Montecuculi pardoned the 
offender. 
ER 


Remarkable Epitaphs. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 
Newcastle-under-Lyne, 7th June, 1819. 
Sir 
A few days ago, I copied the following 
from the tomb-stone of Mr, Samuel 
Johnson, who was interred in a plan- 
tation belonging to the Earl of Har- 
rington, at Gawsworth, near Maccles- 
field, Cheshire. A. D. 
* Under this stone 
Rest the remains of Mr Samuel Johnson, 
Afterwards ennobled with the grand title of 
Lorp Fiame: 
Who, after having been in his life distinct from 
other men 
By the eccentricities of his genius, 
Chose to retain the same character after his 
death ; 
And was at his own desire buried here, May 
bth, A. D. 1773, aged 82.” 
“ Stay, thou whouchance directs, or ease per- 
suades, 
To-seek the quiet of these sylvan shades, 
Here, undisturb’d and hid trom vulgar eyes, 
A wit, musician, poet, player, lies : 
A dancing-master too in grace he shone, 
And all the arts of op’ra were his own. 
In comedy well skiil’d, he drew Lord Flame, 
Acted the part, and gain’d himself the name. 
Averse to strife, how oft he’d gravely say, 
These peaceful groves should shade his breath- 
less clay. 
That when he rose again, laid here alone, 
No friend and he should quarrel for a bone: 
Thinking that were some old lame gossip nigh, 
She possibly might take his leg or thigh.” 
4 








On the 3d of November last, being 
in Yorkshire, I had the curi to 
visit Kirklees Park*, where the famous 
Robin Hood was interred. The spot 
is inclosed by a wall four feet in height, 
on the top of which is a six or seven 
feet high iron-railing. Several yew- 
trees grow contiguous ; and the follow- 
ing is the inscription on the stone, 
which I took pains to copy correctly, 
both as it respects the spelling and 
capitals.— 

“ Hear underneath dis lit] stean 
Laz robert earl of Huntingtun 
Neer arcir ver az hie sa geud 
An pip! kauld im robin heud 
Sick utlawz az hi an iz men 
Vil england nivr si agen’ 

Obitt 24. kal. Decembris 1247.” 


* The Park is situated about five miles from Birstall, Hud- 
dersfield road, and is the property of Sir Geo. Ai mitage, Bt. 
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Mr. EpirTor, 
IF you judge the following piece wor- 
thy of publication, your insertion of it 
in your Imperial Magazine, will much 
oblige your subscriber and reader, 
JAMES REDFERN. 


An Anchor necessary for safety. 
When seas are tranquil and serene, 

And skies are cloudless, clear, and bright, 
When all around is one vast scene 

Of peace, of grandeur, and delight,— 
The sailor walks the deck with ease, 

Indulginy all his little pride, 
As on before a gentle breeze 

He sees his vessel smoothly glide. 


Elated with his present joy, 
Her various trappings he surveys ; 
Her carvings now arrest his eye, 
And now her costly gildings blaze : 
He views aloft, in tuw’ring height, 
Her swelling canvass rise and spread, 
And contemplates with fond delight 
The splendid figure of her head. 
But when deep gloom o’erspreads the sky, 
And winds and waves discordant jar ; 
When thunders roar, and lightnings fly, 
“ And ali is elemental war ;” 
His dream expires, his fear awakes, 
His pleasing contemplations die, 
Straight to his anchor he betakes,— 
On that his hopes of life rely. 
Thus man, while passing o’er life’s sea, 
When all things round assume a smile, 
Indulges thoughtless mirth and glee; 
Each trifle can his heart beguile : 
When fortune fills his crowded sail, 
And wealth flows in with ev’ry wind, 
Well pleas’d be courts the flatt’ring gale, 
As all the bliss for man design’d. 
He lifts ambition’s shining vane, y 
. Displays the gaudy flag of pride, 
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And scuds along the placid main, 
‘ithout a compass for his guide. 
But when stern Fate awakes a storm, 
And wraps his prospects up in gloom ; 
When dire disease, that gnawing worm, 
Proclaims his certain speedy doom ; 
When conscience, flashing, ushers in 
The thunders of God’s broken laws, 
Pourtrays the heinousness of sin, 
And points to ruin’s gaping jaws,— 
Only the grace of Christ can save ;— 
hat anchor is his only care, 
To stay his soul upon the wave, 
Above the gulf of deep despair. 
Whitehaven, April 11th, 1819. 


— 
THE HOUR OF PEACE. 


BY THOS, GISBORNE. 


Wuen groves by moonlight silence keep, 
And winds the vexed waves release, 
And fields are hush’d, and cities sleep,— 

Lord! is not this the hour of peace ? 
When infancy at ev’ning tries 
By turns to gain each parent's knees, 
And, gazing, meets their raptur’d eyes,— 
Lord! is not this the hour of peace? 
In golden pomp, when autumn smiles, 
And hill and dale its rich increase 
By man’s full barns exulting piles,— 
Lord! is not this the hour of peace? 
When Mercy points where Jesus bleeds, 
And Faith beholds thine anger ccase, 
And Hope to blank Despair succeeds,— 
This, Father, this alone is peace. 





ON THE CAUSES OF DELINQUENCY 
AND CRIME, 


Some time in the month of March, 
1819, we were favoured, by an inha- 
bitant ‘of Liverpool, with an Essay, 
professing to develop the causes of 
delinquency and. crime, as named in 
the title of this article. Just at that 
moment, we were laying before the 
public the substance of a pamphlet, 
written in America, in which several 
topics of discussion introduced into 
these papers seemed to be anticipated. 
These circumstances rendered the 
appearance of this article at that time 
comparatively unnecessary; and di- 
rected its omission until the present. To 
such points as have not been particu- 
larly noticed, and to others which are 
placed in a new light, we shall now pay 
due attention ; but we find it necessary, 
for reasons already mentioned, to give 
condensation to his remarks, selecting 
only the essence of his observations. 
The first cause of delinquency and 
crime which he mentions is, the esta- 
No. 6.—VoL. IL. 
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blishment of State Lotteries; which, 
he argues, tends: to cherish a spirit of 
gaming, and to draw after it a train of 
evils, which, in their effects and con- 
sequences, spread into numerous de- 
partments of domestic life. Through 
the temptation which this fascinating 
system holds out, many, he observes, 
who, in the subordinate stations of 
civilized society, are entrusted with 
money, have been induced to risk the 
property of their employers; and, 
when they have discovered that their 
foolish adventures have been unsuc- 
cessful, they have had recourse to other 


| crimes to escape detection; till, shut 


from every hope, they have either ab- 
sconded, to prey on the public, or have 
terminated their existence by suicide. 
Of the time unavoidably wasted in 
contrivances to raise money to pur- 
chase tickets, and in calculating upon 
the issue of the adventure, he has also 
taken notice. He likewise adverts to 
the offices of insurance, pointing out 
their pernicious tendencies ; and finally 
concludes, that the whole system in- 
evitably leads to demoralization. 

His second subject is that of contest- 
ed elections ; which, he contends, in- 
troduce excessive dissipation, promote 
drunkenness and inattention to labour, 
and give a sanction to bribery and 
perjury. The principles of morel rec- 
titude, thus wounded, soon cease to 
operate in their primitive vigour; and 
the trained delinquent carries among 
his associates the lessons he has learn- 
ed from those, who should have taught 
him virtue both by their precepts and 
example. 

His third subject is the comfortable 
accommodations, which, through mis- 
taken humanity, our commen jails 
afford. Detected in the commission 
of crimes, which he has been instruct- 
ed to perpetrate, the offender is con- 
signed to a jail, which, on examina- 
tion, he finds more comfortable than 
his own habitation. Here vice reigns 
in triumph among the prisoners ; and 
dissipation and gambling divide his 
hours. Hence, having nothing more 
to fear from the loss of reputation, he 
becomes, on his release, should he 
escape with only a slight punishment, 
prepared for every species of villany, 
for which his abilities and a jail edu- 
cation could qualify him. And being 
neglected and abandoned by all, ex- 
cept those whose views are conform- 
able to his own, he again renews his 
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depredations, and rather wishes for a 
jail, that he may enjoy its wretched 
comforts, than dreads the punishment 
which the laws may inflict. He ba- 
lances the hope of escaping, against 
the possibility of eonviction, and ha- 
zards all for the booty he attempts to 
acquire. 

The fourth topic introduced, is the 
multiplication of oaths; which, he 
argues, are administered on such tri- 
fling occasions, as tend to destroy their 
dignity, and to deprive them of solem- 
nity, by which alone they become a | 
bond of civil society. In favour of | 
what he asserts, he adverts to the | 
Excise and Customs, and adduces | 
some specific instances, which unhap- 
pily prove, that, in these departments, 
oaths are generally viewed by multi- 
tudes who take them with acknow- 
ledged indifference. The late income 
and property taxes he considers as 
having proved highly injurious to pub- 
lic morals, on account of the oaths 
with which they were associated, and 
as having given laxity to the ties of 
moral obligation. 

In his last topic, he adverts to tax- 
ation itself; and argues, that in the 
same proportion as imposts are multi- 
plied and heavy, they have a natural 
tendency to generate a disposition to 
evade their application. To accom- 
plish this, no subterfuge is left untried ; 
and, with many, no duplicity is thought 
too criminal to be practised. Even 
among those whose names and cha- 
racters have been celebrated for loy- 
alty, he contends, that no small num- 
ber may be found, who have discover- 
ed the art of detaching turpitude from 
a violation of law. This pernicious 
principle, he argues, when once un- 
happily adopted, opens an easy pas- 
sage to the vices which distinguish the 
present age. It separates law from 
justice, and reducing obedience to the 
former as a matter of expediency, 
leaves the latter wholly unguarded. 


me 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 





Havine observed in your spirited 
Miscellany some strictures, by a Mr. | 
Extey, onmy Essays onthe proximate | 
Causes of material Phenomena, 1 send | 
some observations which I have drawn | 
up in reply to all such reasoners as Mr. | 
Exley, and to all advocates of that | 


legerdemain philosophy, which seeks 
to account for the simple phenomena of 
matter and motion, by introducing into 
nature such fanciful agents, as INNATE 
ATTRACTION, ETERNAL PROJECTILE 
FORCE, INHERENT REPULSION, MAT- 
TER OF HEAT, &c. &c. 
I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
RicHARD PHILLIPs. 

Bridge-street, July 24, 1819. 





In defence of the principles of the pre- 
tended orthodox philosophy, five ap- 
peals have been made to credulity, 
which merit special exposure before I 
conclude my personal concern in this 
great controversy. 

The first, is an attempt to evade 
the question, by alleging, that attrac- 
tion and gravitation are mere names of 
the effects, and that by them it is not 
pretended to define any cause. To 
this it may be replied, that to give 
names to effects is not the business and 
object of genuine philosophy ; and that 
it is the bounden duty of legitimate 
philosophers, to adopt an explanation 
of the proximate cause of an effect, in 
preference to any term which may 
merely describe the effect; and, there- 
fore, it is not a sufficient reason for 
refusing to inquire into the cause, that 
amere name of the effect has been ge- 
nerally recognized. That would be a 
despicable philosophy, which content- 
ed itself merely with giving learned 
names to phenomena; and any old 
woman, who says that a body falls to 
the earth on account of its weight, 
would exhibit as profound a discrimi- 
nation as any self-called philosopher, 
who might assert that it falls owing to 
its gravitation, or owing to the prepon- 
derating attraction of the earth. 

The Newtonians profess to consider, 
by the word attraction, merely the name 
of the law or phenomenon. But when 
we apply their name or law to the se- 
veral phenomena, and ask them why 
the planets do not fall to the sun, as 
well as a stone to the-earth, they then 
abandon the name, as a law, and tell 
us that the tendency towards the sun is 
counteracted by a force, which they 
call projectile or centrifugal. Yet, as 
this counteraction is a force, surely 
that which is counteracted must also 
be a force ; and therefore, in spite of 
all equivocation, the name is by them- 
selyes conyerted into a force or ten- 
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dency to the centre, governed by a 
certain law. Here then we are at 
issue: I admit this law, as a result of 
certain local mechanical forces, and 
which, being local, and not essentially 
universal, does not require the hypo- 
thesis of a counteracting projectile or 
centrifugal force. But they assert, that 
the law is a result of forces inherent 
in matter, and universal as matter; 
and then, to counteract this universal 
force, which would unite all bodies in 
one mass, they are obliged to feign the 
existence of a centrifugal or projectile 
force, which, however, is not sup- 
ported by any experiment like that of 
a failing stone, but is created by them- 
selves, for the sole purpose of recon- 
ciling another hypothesis of their own 
to the phenomena! 

This confusion arises from consider- 
ing the phenomena of the terrestrial 
mass, and those of the sun and planets, 
as similar, and as results of the same 
universal cause. A stone falls to the 
earth, but a planet does not fall to the 
sun. Nevertheless, the’ Newtonians 
assert, that the planets have a tenden- 
cy to fall to the sun, though they do not 


fall! They assert that of which they 


have no proof in any fact; and then, 
upon this assertion, they found a sys- 
tem of physics! A stone falls to the 
earth; and, from this fact, they de- 
duce the monstrous conclusion, that 
the planets also have a tendency to fall 
to the sun; though it is notorious they 
do not fall, and never evince any dis- 
position to fall! But, the analogy 
between the force which impels a 
stone to the earth, and that which re- 
tains the planets in their orbits, is, in 
truth, confirmed: by no fact: it is, 
therefore, evident, that the analogy is 
gratuitous, and highly probable that it 
is utterly false. 

It does not follow, because a stone 
moves towards the centre of the earth, 
and the planets move in orbits round 
the sun, that therefore the proximate 
causes of motions so dissimilar, and 
in such contrary directions, are the 
same. I should rather infer, that the 
proximate causes are altogether differ- 
ent; and, instead of saying that they 
were the same, and then inventing anew 
force to explain the difference, I should 
rather search for appropriate and ex- 
isting motions of nature, calculated 
by themselves to produce the peculiar 
motions. And having made this search, 
I have discovered, that a stone neces- 





sarily moves towards the centre of the 
terrestrial masses, because it is the 
patient of the orbicular and rotatory 
motions of the mass, and because the 
common force, which revolves the 
heterogeneous mass, necessarily pro- 
duces equal momenta in every part; 
and equal momenta can only result 
from every part revolving at distances 
from the centre, which are inversely as 
their densities: and I have also found, 
that it is highly probable that the pla- 
nets move round the sun, because hav- 
ing no innate tendency to move in any 
direction, and having atmospheres 
which gradually fine off, and vanish 
into the medium of space, they are 
susceptible of being moved by the 
exceedingly slight forces created by 
the medium of space in curvilinear 
orbits, corresponding with the circular 
motions of the sun round the centre of 
the planetary system; the force of the 
impulse being measured by the rela- 
tive bulks of the masses concerned, 
and by the law of divergency, or reci- 
procal square of the distance ; and the 
areas of the medium of space, moved 
by the action and re-action of the same 
forces, or described by the radius- 
vector, must always be necessarily 
equal. 

The assertion, therefore, that physi- 
cal philosophy is perfect, without con- 
sidering the true mechanical cause of 
the action and re-action of distant un- 
connected bodies on one another, is a 
mere pretence to cover inadvertency, 
prejudice, or pride. 

The second assertion of the defend- 
ers of the pretended orthodox princi- 
ples of philosophy, is, that they accord 
with geometry, and are confirmed by 
the researches of the most profound 
mathematicians ; and therefore ought 
not to be disturbed. In considering 
the assumptions of this piece of arrant 
sophistry, I appeal to every one who 
has applied geometry to the Keplerian 
law, whether that science takes, or 
affects to take, any cognizance what- 
ever of the source of that law? It is 
the same thing to geometry, whether 
itis assumed as analogous to emana- 
tions, on the whimsical hypothesis of 
emanating gravific particles; whether 
it was a false analogy deduced from 
Galileo’s law of falling bodies; whe- 
ther it was an astrological harmony 
of Kepler’s; or whether it was asorib- 
ed to attraction by Hooke ; the geome- 
trician acts merely on the abstract law, 
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and it serves as the foundation of all 
his deductions, whatever may have 
been, or whatever may be, supposed 
to be its source. Geometrical analy- 
sis, and all its wonders, prove nothing, 
therefore, exclusively, in regard to the 
pretended powers ascribed to gravi- 
tation or attraction; while they prove 
exactly as much in regard to the the- 
ory of TRANSFERRED MOTION, Of which 
theory, the law above stated is a direct 
and necessary deduction. Substitute 
the rational and palpable powers of 
transferred motion, in place of the oc- 
cult hocus-pocus of attraction or gravi- 
tation, in geometrical disquisitions on 
physics, and the very same mathema- 
tical inferences will follow; but they 
will be attended with more metaphy- 
sical reason, and less logical improba- 
bility. 

The sacred name of Geometry is 
commonly abused, when men attempt 
to represent hypotheses by relations of 
quantity, and then draw inferences, 
in regard to the hypothesis, from the 
necessary geometrical relations of the 
quantities. In this way, every absur- 
dity in metaphysics and theology has 
been attempted to be demonstrated. 
Kepler availed himself of the same 
tools, when he proved the influences 
of the sextile, quartile, and trine as- 
pects of the planets on the occurren- 
ces of human life; and a still more 
whimsical misapplication, was New- 
ton’s attempt to connect the motions 
of the moon with the quantity ex- 
pressed by the versed sine of the first 
second of the quadrant! In general, 
in these cases, the thing to be proved 
is assumed as known, and then geo- 
metrical quantities are clothed with it, 
and the comparison of the quantities 
is considered as a mathematical inves- 
tigation of that which never existed, 
except in the mind of the inquirer. 
It is precisely thus with Newton, in 
his harmonious accommodation of his 
centripetal and centrifugal forces ; the 
truth being, that he had no previous 
proof of the co-existence of such 
forces; but he found a law, which law 
indicated some kind of connection be- 
tween the sun and the planets; and, 
having ascribed the fall of a stone to 
attraction, instead of local motion, he 
then ascribed the obscure connection 
of the sun and planets to attraction 
also; but, as the planets do not fall to 
the sun, he then invented his centrifu- 
gal force; and, to give it effect, ad- 
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space isa vacuum! And all this was 
done, to identify his theory with the 
law of the solar connection with the 
planetary motions, with which law 
alone his geometrical analysis had any 
relation. The eccentricity of the pla- 
netary orbits, on which Newton rested 
his detailed proofs, arises from causes 
within, or upon, the planets them- 
selves ; such as the unequal disposition 
of the oscillating fluids at the polar 
extremities, which, by varying the 
planet’s impetus as the line of opera- 
tion varies, increases or diminishes 
the local effect of the solar impulse on 
the medium of space which moves the 
planet. Newton, as a geometrician, 
argues as though the planets were in- 
fluenced in every increment of motion 
by some relation to their subsequent 
motions, and that the forces exist fer 
the sake of elliptical orbits: but this 
is fanciful; for the impulse or moving 
power in the sun, in the same plane, 
being absolute and invariable, the or- 
bicular variations arise from causes 
(as the action of fluids,) existing with- 
in, or upon, the planet, and being 
therefore liable to change, the force 
and the resistance are always exactly 
equal to the motion produced, which 
motions determine the form of the 
orbit. 

It has, thirdly, been triumphantly 
urged, that my theory of motion will 
not account for the phenomena of 
comets. To this F reply, that it be- 
hoves the followers of Newton to prove 
that the system which they embrace 
accounts for any phenomena, except 
by the easy mode of applying names. 
They ought to exhibit some more phi- 


| losophical cause than their ever-vary- 


ing and accommodating projectile 
force, to explain every variety of phe- 
nomena, before they are warranted in 
calling on others to explain nature ina 
better way than by their own arbitrary 
nomenclature. I admit the difficulty 
of explaining every thing; but the 
Newtonian physics do not explain 
any thing. In comets, we have phe- 
nomena different from planets; and, 
on slight consideration, it will appear 
that the operative causes are also dif- 
ferent. Thus, comets do not move in 
the plane of the planets, nor in the 
plane of the sun’s circular motion round 
the centre of his planetary system. 
Hence the different phenomena. Dif- 
ferent directions of MOTION necessa- 
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rily produce different results, and the 
whole is still the simple effect of cor- 
responding Motions. The maxima of 
the forces of the sun’s impulse lie in 
the plane in which he moves, and the 
forces diminish in a law of the angle 
extending on each side the plane. A 
comet moving then within the vortex 
of the solar system, but. not in the 
planetary plane, becomes the patient 
of the varying forees of the medium 
of space, and hence its eccentric orbit. 
Its motions may, therefore, be some- 
what assimilated to a spiral, till it 
reaches the sun, and the plane of the 
sun’s action, when also the melting 
and liquefaction of the mass combines 
to create a re-action or centrifugal 
force within the body, and hence the 
expansion of the orbit, and the retreat 
of the comet into space, where the 
causes and effects being in due time 
reversed, the comet again returns to- 
wards the sun, 

As a fourth species of conclusive 
arguments, the- Newtonians quote the 
calculation about the fall of the moon 
in its orbit; in which the vanishing 
quantity of the versed sine of the first 
second in the quadrant is recognized as 
the measure of the equable power of 
Nature, which carries the moon through 
the quadrant. The result accorded 
with the assumed theory, and accords 
alike with that of motion; but nothing 
could be more preposterous than to 
assimilate the relations of the lines and 
quantities in the trigonometrical canon, 
with the equable power which carries 
the moon through its orbit. The vers- 
ed sine of the first, or the last second, 
could have no possible connc-uon or 
relation with the phenomenon; but, if 
it had, and if the forces acted in the 
manner indicated by Newton, all the 
planetary motions would then be acce- 
lerated motions. The circumstance, 
that the motions are not accelerated, 
proves, however, that no such con- 
tinued innate force as that of gravity 
is concerned in producing them ; but, 
on the other hand, it shews that the 
motions are generated by the sun’s im- 
pulse on the medium of space, within 
which the planets swim, and are im- 
pelled like ships in an impelling cur- 
rent of the ocean; and their variable 
periods are necessary results of their 
several re-actions, which again are 
measured by their variable distances, 
bulks, densities, and constituent ar- 
rangements of fixed and fluid parts. 





The fifth appeal to vulgar faith, made 
by advocates of the universal nonsense 
about universal gravitation, is to the 
exactness of astronomical calculations. 
‘“* There,” say they, “ that eclipse, or 
occultation, takes place, as foretold, 
to a second of time ; and what better 
proof can we have of the truth of the 
Newtonian philosophy? Can any 
thing, therefore, be more futile and 
presumptuous than any attempts to 
overturn it.” Regularly-inducted New- 
tonians will, however, be ashamed 
that their system should be upheld by 
such an argument as this; but it has 
been printed in various forms, and ex- 
hibited as unanswerable, since this 
theory of transferred motion was pub- 
lished. One need, however, in reply, 
merely observe, to persons not con- 
versant with the history of the science, 
that astronomical calculations are not 
founded on any theory, but on long- 
continued observations, which enabled 
all the eastern nations to foretel astro- 
nomical phenomena with nearly modern 
exactness, at least two thousand years 
ago, and qualified the early printers to 
publish ephemerides at Bologna in the 
middle of the sixteenth century. The 
only modern improvement, is the doc- 
trine of mutual disturbances; but the 
principle of reciprocal motion, or of 
necessary action and re-action upon 
and through the medium of space, ex- 
plains the rationale of mutual distur- 
bances with far greater precision, than 
the doctrine of alleged mutual attrac- 
tion, operating somehow through a 
vacuum ! 

Such are the arguments by which the 
new theory has beenopposed. But, of 
the liberality or good manners of these 
soi-disant philosophers, it ought to be 
recorded, that for promulgating a the- 
ory which confers probability and me- 
chanical precision on the causes of 
natural phenomena, the author, (in- 
stead of being formally answered by 
some of the thousand professors who 
live by teaching the errors of past 
ages,) has merely seen such arguments 
as the preceding, exhibited in lan- 
guage the most arrogant and dogmati- 
cal, intermingled with much insolent 
and personal abuse. Truth is, how- 
ever, all powerful, and the disciples of 
this system are already become very 
numerous; while sceptics, in regard 
to the assumed principles of attraction 
and gravitation, are to be found in 
every philosophical circle. Perhaps, 
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when the world at large has become 
illuminated on this subject, it may be 
expected that the light will penetrate 
into the cloisters of Universities, be 
reflected to the rising generation from 
the Chairs of the public schools, and 
be tolerated in those learned Societies, 
which unhappily constitute the citadels 
of popular and authoritative errors. 

N. B. The Author of these papers 
would feel himself obliged to any practi- 
cal mathematician, who has leisure and 
curiosity, to determine the space through 
which, by equable motion, a ball of silver 
ought to fall, in a second of time, in air, at 
the earth’s surface, in consequence of the 
orbicular motion of the earth, and of the 
inclination which every body acquires of 
falling to such a circuit of rotation, as 
that its momentum, created by a common 
force, should be equal to that of all other 
parts of the mass. The orbicular mo- 
tion, the earth’s diameter and rate of ro- 
tation, and the specifie gravities of the 
silver and air, are supposed to be given, 
to determine the effect on the silver when 
raised to the rotatory region of air. One 
of the reciprocals of this proposition 
would be, to determine, from the actual 
known fall in a second, the velocity of 
the earth in its orbit ; and, consequently, 
the important problem of the distance 
of the earth from the sun. The solu- 
tions of these problems shall be printed 
in the Monthly Magazine ; and, as they 
will place the truth of the new system 
beyond the possibility of further dispute, 
we shall with them conclude our publica- 
tions on this subject. 

I oe 

MR. EDITOR, 
REFLECTING, a few days ago, on the 
impropriety and dangerous tendency 
of theatrical amusements, the follow- 
ing Query presented itself to my mind, 
which, if you think worthy of a place 
in your novel and interesting publica- 
tion, is much at your service. 

ADIEL. 

Do not those Actors and Actresses 
who take the name of God within their 
lips, either in invocation, adoration, 
astonishment, or any other manner, 
during the time they are personifying 
the character of others, most fully and 
completely break the third command- 
ment, by ‘“‘ taking the name of God 
in vain?” And do not those persons 
who publicly attend such places, par- 
take of their sin by countenancing, ap- 
proving, and even applauding, the per- 
formance ? 
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TOWER OF ST. NICHOLAS’ CHURCH, 


LIVERPOOL, 


Tus elegant structure presents itself 
as an object of interesting contempla- 
tion, whether viewed as a beautiful 
specimen of architecture, or consider- 
ed as a memorial of the melancholy 
catastrophe which occasioned its erec- 
tion. On the latter account, it may 
perhaps lay claim to something more 
than local attention; as such tremen- 
dous visitations as these, that suddenly 
burst the ties of kindred, and break 
the hopes and blast the consolations 
of those whose humble path threugh 
life needs no such withering events to 
mark it with deeper sorrow, must 
touch, with strength, the chords of 
sympathy in every feeling mind. 

It may be looked upon, too, as an 
enduring caution to other parts of the 
kingdom, where, like the old tower of 
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St. Nicholas’, many a fabric stands 
trembling to its base, waiting only 
some more than ordinary moment of 
concussion, to hurl destruction on those 
within its fall. 

It will be perceived, by the accom- 
panying representation, that this build- 
ing is a composition of the mixed 
Gothic styles, possessing a chaste and 
lively character, and forming, to the 
north end of the town, a very pleasing 
coup-d’-wil; especially when viewed 
from the opposite shore of the Mersey. 
The square tower, which rises to the 
height of 107 feet from the ground, is 
surmounted by an octagonal lantern, 75 
feet high, of open workmanship, giving 
a rich and aérial lightness to the whole 
edifice ; and making the total height 
to the summit 182 feet. Its erection 
was begun in September, 1811, and 
completed by March, 1814, at an ex- 
pense of nearly £22,000, including 
the peal of twelve bells, clock, &c. 

The several parts are bound together 
by bars of copper, so as to constitute 
altogether one solid mass of masonry, 
which, it is hoped, will long withstand 
the depredations of time. It is built 
of durable freestone, from the quar- 
ries of Runcorn, in Cheshire. 

Weare indebted to the architectural 
taste and skiil of Mr. Harrison, of 
Chester, for the design of this ornament 
to the town; and to Messrs. Hether- 
ington and Grindrod for its execution. 

Of the calamitous event—the falling 
of the ancient tower—which will be 
long remembered by the inhabitants of 
Liverpool, and particularly so by the 
surviving friends and relations of those 
who perished in the awful accident, the 
following account has been recorded 
in the Antiquarian and Topographical 
Cabinet, vol. ii. 

“On the 11th of February, 1810, a 
few minutes before divine service usu- 
ally begins, and just as the officiating 
clergyman was entering the church, 
the key-stone of the tower gave way, 
and the north-east corner, comprising 
the north and east wall, with the whole 
of the spire, came down, and, witha 
tremendous crash, broke through the 
roof along the centre aisle, till it reach- 
ed near to the communion rails, and 
in its fall carrying with it the whole 
peal of six bells, the west gallery, the 
orgen, and clergyman’s reading-desk, 
totally demolishing them, and such 
seats as it came in contact with. Not 
more than from fifteen to twenty adult 
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persons were in the church at the time» 
and of these the greater part were un- 
hurt ; but the children of the charity- 
school, who are marched in procession 
somewhat earlier than the time of ser- 
vice, had partly entered: the boys, 
following last, all escaped ; but a num- 
ber of the girls, who were either within 
the porch, or proceeding up the aisle, 
were overwhelmed in an instant be- 
neath the pile of ruin. The crash of 
the steeple, and the piercing shrieks 
of terror which instantly issued from 
persons in the church, and the specta- 
tors in the church-yard, immediately . 
brought a large concourse of people to 
the spot, who did not cease their efforts 
to rescue the unfortunate victims, till 
all the bodies were removed, notwith- 
standing the tottering appearance of 
the remaining part of the tower and 
roof of the church, which momentarily 
menaced a second fall. Many instan- 
ces of hair-breadth deliverance occur- 
red: all the ringers escaped except 
one, who was caught in the ruins, and 
yet was extricated alive. The alarm, 
it is said, first was given to the ring- 
ers by a stone falling upon the fifth 
bell, which prevented its swing; the 
men ran out, and immediately the 
bells, beams, &c. fell to the bottom 
of the tower, and their preservation 
would have been impossible, had not 
the belfry been on the ground floor. 
The Rev. R. Roughsedge, the rector, 
owes his safety to the circumstance of 
his entering the church at an unaccus- 
tomed door: the Rey. E. Pughe, the 
officiating minister, was prevented 
from going in by the children of the 
school, who were pressing forward. 
The teacher, who was killed, had just 
separated the children to afford him a 
passage, when a person exclaimed, 
‘* For God’s sake, come back:” he 
stepped back, amd beheld the spire 
sinking, and the whole fall in. We 
shall relate another instance, almost 
miraculous: a person named Martin 
was seated in his pew; the surround- 
ing seats were dashed to pieces, and 
heaped with ruins; but he came out 
unhurt. Twenty-seven bodies have 
been taken out of the ruins ; and twenty- 
two were either killed, or shortly after 
expired. This number, if we consider 
the peril, may be called comparatively 
small; but, in the eye of humanity, 
awfully great.” 

It is worthy of notice, that one of 
the ringers had laid down his watch on 
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a tablet, which projected round the | and their suite, and also to furnish 


tower; and a bell fell directly over it. 
Upon its removal some weeks after- | 


wards, the watch was found unda-; many other exactions. 
maged. | q 


To this statement we may add, that | 
in 1750 a new spire was erected on the 
remains of the old tower; and to the | 
unskilful manner in which this union 
was effected, is to be ascribed the 
memorable accident. The action of | 
the strong winds, and the frequent | 
ringing of the bells, so disturbed the 
arches which supported the spire, that | 
on one of the key-stones falling out, 
the whole superstructure was precipi- | 
tated to the ground. 

Bilin g cgay 

DESPOTISM OF ALGIERS. 

Tue kingdom of Algiers is about 1600 | 
miles in circumference, and more fer- | 
tile than any other part of the Barbary | 
coast. It has no sandy wastes, but all | 
its ground is a rich muddy soil, produc- 
ing every kind of corn, and almost all | 
sorts of fruits and vegetables, except | 
dates. The country also produces | 
quantities of indigo and wool ; the latter | 
of which the inhabitants manufacture 
for their own use. They also make a 
particular kind of sashes, which, being | 
a mixture of silk and gold, are very | 
ex ive. The coast furnishes quan- | 
tities of coral. They also have cattle 
in abundance. 

But, with all these natural blessings 
and advantages, the inhabitants are 
rendered miserable by the detestable | 
system of tyranny under which they 
languish. They have no regular taxes 
levied on their lands; but to meet the 
rapacious demands of government, as 
soon as the promise of their future 
harvest appears about a foot high, offi- 
cers are sent to every part of the king- 
dom, to inspect the cultivated lands. 
These make an estimate, according 
to their pleasure, prejudice, or their 
caprice. 

Under these unnatural exactions, it 
frequently happens, that the poor 
agriculturalist, knowing he cannot 
possibly pay the taxes, in a paroxysm 
of despair destroys what he had sown 
or planted, and retires to the moun- 
tains.. Others, less desperate, resort 
to the expedient of bribing the officers 
to lessen the tax that he had previously 
levied. To heighten their misfortunes, 
wherever the tax-officers arrive, the 
people are obliged to provide for them 





them with an additional allowance 


during their stay, as well as submit to 
In conse- 
uence of this tyranny, many tribes 
have fled, and taken up their abode in 
the mountains, where they continue to 
live by plunder and systematic depre- 
dations ; and, whenever they find a fa- 
vourable opportunity of assassinating 
their oppressors, they rarely let it slip 
unimproved. 


QUERIES. 


A Correspondent of Lytham desires a 
reply to the following questions :— 

1. What language was spoken by 
our first parents in Paradise? 

2. Are we to consider the tree of 
life, and the tree of knowledge, as the 
same, or as different trees? 


AI 


MR. EDITOR, 

As your widely-extended Miscellany 
is open to every subject of a useful 
tendency, both of a theological and 
scientific nature, I take the liberty of 
requesting you to insert the following 
Queries, as soon as you possibly can; 
viz.— 

1. What are the real advantages of 
mathematical studies to mankind ? 

2. Has mathematical science a ten- 
dency to promote the cause of Chris- 
tianity ? 

3. What reasons can be given, why 
so many mathematical scholars have 
been either doubters or opposers of 
revealed Truth? ; 

Hoping that the above questions 
will elicit satisfactory answers from 
some of your able Correspondents, 

I remain, dear Sir, 
Yours, respectfully, 
Cardiff, 1819. 


INSTINCTIVE ANIMOSITY OF ANIMALS 
DOUBTFUL. 


It has frequently been observed, that 
the animosity which we perceive be- 
tween the different tribes of the brute 
creation, is instinctive; and conse- 
— that it cannot be subdued. 

ommon appearances, no doubt, tend 
very much to confirm this theory: and. 
if we include the human race, we need 
not borrow much from imagination, to 
infer, from the wars which have deso- 
lated our globe, that nations have also 
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their instinctive animosities. But, in 
all cases, this theory seems to want 
confirmation. 

It is well known, that Cowper do- 
mesticated two hares, and taught them 
to associate in his house with animals 
which were their reputed enemies. 
Rabbits and dogs have been trained to 
live in amity; and cats and pigeons 
frequently dwell together in the most 
undissembled friendship ; and in some 
of our public exhibitions, mice are 
seen associating with cats, with as 
much familiarity as if they had been 
kittens. The most hostile animals 
have learnt, under the fostering care 
of humanity, to approximate towards 
each other, and to lose that ferocity 
which has been supposed to be instine- 
tive. This harmony conspicuously ap- 
pears in the following singular family, 
which, though already seen in public, 
we introduce, to oblige LEGATOR, 

A gentleman, travelling through 
Mecklenburgh some years ago, was 
witness to the following curious cir- 
cumstance at the post-house in New 
Stutgard. After dinner, the landlord 
placed on the floor a dish of soup, and 
gave a loud whistle: immediately a 
mastiff, a fine Angora cat, an old 
raven, and a large rat with a bell 
round its neck, came into the room, 
and, without disturbing each other, fed 
together. Afterwards, the dog, cat, 
and rat, lay before the fire, and the 
raven hopped round the room, The 
landlord, after accounting for their 
familiarity, informed his guests, that 
the rat was the most useful of the four ; 
for the noise he made had completely 
freed the house from rats and mice, 
with which it was before infested. 
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BRIEF MEMOIR OF MR. THOMAS EXLEY, 

A.M. OF BRISTOL. 

(With a Portrait.) 
THERE is scarcely any literary task 
which we can conceive more irksome 
to a feeling mind, than for an indivi- 
dual to write a memoir of his own life ; 
although it must be admitted by all, 
that no man can be supposed to be so 
perfectly in the possession of such facts 
as are necessary to a_ biographical 
sketch, as that person who is the sub- 
ject of it. 

Mr. Thomas Exley is well known in 
the seientifie world, as an able mathe- 
matician; and in the departments of 
literature, as a compiler of the Impe- 

No. 6.—VoL. I. 
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rial Eneyclopedia, and the author of 
several works of minor importance. 
These circumstances induced ug to 
solicit his portrait for the Imperial 
Magazine, which we inte 






our request in the 
he has obligingly complied; 
the latter, his feelings have so revolt- 
ed, that nothing could induce him to 
become the historian of his departed 
days. 

Defeated in this attempt, we re- 
peatedly solicited some particulars, 
from which we might be able to sup- 
ply that deficiency, which his own 
delicacy would otherwise occasion ; 
and we have at length succeeded in 


obtaining a few facts from himself and 


others, from which we have been ena- 
bled to draw up the following account. 
Mr. Exley was born at Gowd, a 
small village in the parish of Snaith, 
in Yorkshire, on the 9th of December, 
1774. His father occupied a small 
farm, which he afterwards purchased ; 
and was well known as an unrivalled 
manufacturer of such tools as are used 
for digging in marl, in clayey soils, 
in the making of dikes, and in the 
draining of morasses. In this de- 
partment he had an extensive trade; 
and the articles of his workmanship 
were sent to various parts of the king- 
dom. . It was his intention to prepare 
his son for the same occupation, and 
his education was at first conducted 
with an eye to this employment, though 
it was somewhat more liberal than the 
business itself absolutely required. 
Mr, Exley received the first rudi- 
ments of his learning in his native vil- 
lage; where, at an early period, he 
evinced a considerable thirst for know- 
ledge, and manifested a more than 
common ability in his acquirements. 
His learning, however, was confined 
to writing, and the first rules of arith- 
metic ; after which, having been ini- 
tiated in these branches, he was placed 
under the care of an eminent teacher 
in the same parish. This gentleman, 
Mr. Thomas Young, was so pleased 
with his pupil, that he advised his 
father to give him a liberal education ; 
observing, that as he learned as much 
in a fortnight as boys commonly learn 
in three months, this might be done 
without any considerable expense. 
With this advice, his father reluctantly 
complied ; and here Mr. Exley soon 
obtained a competent iaowloded 
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of arithmetic and book-keeping, and 
was initiated in the first principles 
of geometry, trigonometry, and sur- 
veying. The death of Mr. Young, 
which unfortunately soon took place, 
deprived Mr. Exley of his friendly aid; 
but the ardour of his desires after im- 
provement remained undiminished ; 
and to him no other stimulus had at 
any time been found necessary, as he 
does not recollect ever having receiv- 
ed any chastisement during the whole 
course of his pupilage. For some 
time after this event, he continued his 
studies under the son of Mr. Young, 
after which he returned to his home, 
where he embraced every opportunity 
of increasing his mathematical know- 
ledge, until he had attained the age of 
seventeen. 

About this time an advertisement 
appearing from a mathematical and 
classical school, in the north of York- 
shire, near Barnard Castle, which fur- 
nished some flattering prospects, Mr. 
Exley solicited his father’s permission 
to become a pupil there. This was at 
length obtained ; but so eager was he 
to realize the object of his wishes and 
his hopes, and at the same time so 
solicitous to avoid becoming burden- 
some to his parents, that he commenc- 
ed his journey on foot, notwithstand- 
ing it was in the depth of winter, and 
the ground was covered withsnow. In 
this manner he reached the place of his 
destination, although the distance was 
not less than eighty miles. Nor was 
he deceived on his arrival. In this 
school he became well grounded in the 
various branches of the mathematics, 
and performed by instruments the 
numerous operations which practical 
experiment required. The principal 
objects which now engrossed his atten- 
tion, in addition to the Latin language, 
were, common arithmetic, mensura- 
tion, logarithms, practical surveying, 
spherical geometry, and the various 
branches connected with each. In this 
seminary, such were the advancements 
which he made in his mathematical 
acquirements, that the classical tutor 
one day observed to him, “ I would 
gladly give up all my classical learn- 
ing, to obtain that knowledge of the 
mathematics which you possess.” 

On leaving this place, and returning 
home, Mr. Exley began seriously to 
think of some situation, in which he 








proceeded to Manchester, having let- 
ters of recommendation from his uncle, 
Mr. Ward, of Snaith, who had some 
considerable connections in that town. 
But, being compelled to wait on those 
to whom he was recommended, with 
more servility than was congenial to 
his feelings, and having no other hopes 
than those of obtaining employment 
as aclerk in some mercantile house, 
his patience became exhausted, and 
he began to inquire for a situation as 
teacher in a school. 

It happened about this time, that 
Mr. J. Clarke, A. M. the father of Dr. 
Adam Clarke, opened a classical 
school in Manchester ; and, as in this 
department of learning, Mr. Exley’s 
knowledge was incomplete, he once 
more became a pupil for a short sea- 
son. The abilities of Mr. Clarke soon 
gained him a respectable number of 
pupils, which rendered a mathematical 
teacher necessary. In this depart- 
ment Mr. Exley engaged; which cir- 
cumstance established an intimacy 
between him and that family, which 
was at once delightful and honourable ; 
and finally led to a marriage union, 
between himself, and the amiable Miss 
Hannah Clarke. This event took 
place in the year 1796, with the mu- 
tual consent of all parties. 

Mr. Exley, after his marriage, con- 
tinued with his father-in-law about 
one year, when he removed to Hud- 
dersfield, where he opened a school 
on his own account. In this place, 
his success far exceeded his most san- 
guine expectations. The first week 
he had two scholars only; the second 
Jive ; and the third an increase of thirty- 
one; in a short time his pupils ex- 
ceeded eighty; and he retained from 
that number, to one hundred, during 
the two years that he continued in 
this town. In addition to these, he 
was also employed as private teacher 
to several respectable families, who 
much regretted his departure, when 
circumstances directed him to remove 
to Bristol. 

During Mr.. Exley’s residence in 
Huddersfield, he wrote an English 
grammar, which he intended publish- 
ing, chiefly for the use of his own 
school. This was submitted to the 
inspection of Dr. Clarke; who, though 
he spoke of the work in terms of high 
respect, advised the suspension of its 


might be suitably and advantageously | publication, as several works of a 


employed. 


With this yiew, he first | similar tendency had been recently 
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thrown into circulation. This advice 
was adopted; but suspension has 
been succeeded by delay; and the 
grammar has not yet been printed. 

It was nearly about this time, that 
Mr. Exley tried his skill in attempting 
a solution of the celebrated problem 
of squaring the circle. And, although, 
like many mathematicians much older 
than himself, he failed of success, his 
exertions proved highly beneficial in 
other respects, leading him to a more 
extensive acquaintance with the appli- 
cation of algebra to geometry. In 
his attempt to square the circle, he 
employed the cycloid ; and, during his 
investigations, discovered several pro- 
perties of that curve, which, though 
known to mathematicians, as he after- 
wards learnt, were till then unknown 
to him. He also effected the grada- 
tion of several portions of the cy- 
cloidal surface. 

But, amidst the successes which had 
attended him in Huddersfield, Mr. 
Exley found, that the close confine- 
ment, which an attention to the duties 
of his engagements required, proved 
prejudicial to his health. This cir- 
cumstance, in conjunction with his 
earnest desire of obtaining more fa- 
vourable opportunities to acquire and 
impart knowledge, together with the 
advice of his friends, determined him 
to remove to Bristol ; at which city he 
arrived in the last week of 1799. In 
this place he began his career, by as- 
sisting Mr. Johnson in his school ; 
but this did not continue long. He 
soon commenced private teacher of 
mathematics and natural philosophy, 
and speedily obtained the patronage 
and support of the more respectable 
and scientific inhabitants of Bristol, 
and its vicinity. This fortunate event 
may, in some degree, be attributed to 
the following incident :— 

In the year 1802, a mathematical 
question of some difficulty, appearing 
in one of the Bristol papers, Mr. Exley 
received a letter from some unknown 
person, professing much friendship, 
urging him to give ita solution. This 
he undertook and accomplished, as 
did also a Mr. H. Clarke, a gentleman 
well known as a profound mathemati- 
cian,who almost immediately proposed 
another question, which was answered 
by Mr. Exley, and the person who had 
proposed the first, but who had as- 
sumed a fictitious signature. Here, a 
kind of contest arose; and although 





Mr Exley had the advantage in the 
debate, yet as he had to contend with 
Mr. Clarke and his unknown rivals, he 
demanded of this person his real name, 
and also called on Mr. Clarke to de- 
clare it; but this, instead of producing 
what was sought, put an end to the 
controversy. This little incident, which 
was probably intended toinjure, proved 
highly advantageous to Mr. Exley, who 
now becoming more generally known, 
had an additional degree of celebrity 
attached to his name. It!also procured 
for him the esteem of Mr. Clarke, who 
ever afterwards professed the most un- 
dissembled friendship. His business, 
from this time, began to increase ; and 
from thence to the present hour, he 
has had full employment as a private 
teacher of mathematics and natural 
philosophy. 

Early in 1805, a philosophical and 
literary society was formed in’ Bris- 
tol, of which Mr. Exley was solicited 
to become the superintendant and lec- 
turer. This office he accepted; and 
the station was filled by him in a man- 
ner highly satisfactory to the members. 
But being requested to reside in the 
house belonging to the institution, he 
was obliged to decline it, and to re- 
linquish his office, from the inconveni- 
ency of the situation. 

In 1809, and the following ‘year, he 
was busily engaged as one of the edi- 
tors of the Imperial Encyclopedia ; but 
nearly the whole labour of this work 
devolved on him. This publication has 
had an extensive sale. While engaged 
in this work, he wrote a Theory of 
Electricity, the substance of which ap- 
peared under the article bearing this 
name. To this subject, in connection 
with that of Galvanism, he has since 
paid much attention ; and it is his in- 
tention, if his life be spared, to publish 
on some future day, the result of his 
researches in these departments of 
science. 

In the spring of 1810 it pleased God 
to visit him with an afllictive dispensa- 
tion, in the death of his beloved wife. 
His grief on this occasion was exceed- 
ingly great, although it was somewhat 
alleviated by the consideration, that 
she departed this life in the full triumph 
of faith, and with a joyful hope of a 
glorious immortality. The following 
year he again married to an amiable 
lady, who still lives, and acts as an af- 
fectionate mother to his former children, 
and the solace of his progressive years, 
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Distress of the Moravian Mission at the Cape. 
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In January 1813, Mr. Exley was 
honoured by the University of Aber- 
deen, with the degree of Master of 
Arts. As this mark of their respect 
came unsolicited and unsought by him, 
the favour which they conferred, was 
enhanced by the manner in which it 
was bestowed. 

In Philosophy, Mr. Exley embraced 
the Newtonian Theory, not from the 
authority of that great man, but be- 
cause he found it the most rational, and 
best calculated to unfold the wonders 
of nature, and to assist man in reading 
the ample volume of creation. That 
he might, however, take his stand on 
solid ground, he not only studied this 
philosophy with deep attention, but 
also minutely examined the systems 
which were opposed to it, perusing the 
works of Gordon, Jones, Rogers, Sau- 
marez, Hurley, Millar, Lacy, Bamfield, 
Vivian, &c. which were professedly 
written against Newton. In these 
works he found no solid arguments to 
invalidate the Newtonian theory, nor 
any system that could make the least 
pretension to supersede his philosophy, 
which he conceives will ever bloom 
with undiminished lustre, and advance 
in strength and beauty to the end of 
time, ever tending towards the point 
of scientific perfection. 

It was the happy lot of Mr. Exley to 
be blessed with a religious education. 
His parents were members of the Me- 
thodist Society, and constant attendants 
of the established church. Hence he 
had been taught from his infancy to 
know the scriptures of truth, and the 
way of righteousness. But although 
he had thus been brought up in the 
fear of God, and ina knowledge of the 
principles of the gospel, these were in- 
sufficient to renew his nature. The 
watchful eyes of his parents, and the 
discharge of family duties, such as 
reading the holy scriptures, and daily 
prayer, kept him indeed from the com- 
mission of flagrant sins, bat even under 
these restraints, the corruptions of his 
heart still predominated. The neces- 
sity of attaining help /aid upon one that 
is mighty, led him to seek salvation as 
it is exhibited in the gospel, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Nor did he 
seek in vain. He obtained a clear 
sense of the divine favour, about a 
week after he had reached his fifteenth 
year, since which time he has endea- 
voured to preserve a conscience void 
of offence towards God and man. 
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Twice, to all human appearance, he 
has been been brought to the point of 
death; once in 1797, and again in 1817. 
But in each of these trying seasons he 
found his mind in a state of tranquil- 
lity, and calmly fixed on God. It is in 
such awful moments as these, that the 
genuineness of religion appears. 

Mr. Exley still continues in Bristol, 
following his accustomed avocations, 
and occasionally warns his fellow crea- 
tures to flee from the wrath to come. 
Of some pamphlets besides those al- 
ready mentioned, he has appeared as 
the author, particularly on a point of 
controversy that has lately been agi- 
tated among the Methodists. Several 
incidents of his life might have been 
collected, in addition to those we have 
already inserted ; but to mere strangers 
they can afford but little interest. The 
life of a retired mathematician can 
hardly be expected to furnish any ex- 
tensive variety. A sufliciency however 
appears to convince aspiring genius 
that the mountain of science may be 
scaled, and that virtuous fame awaits 
the ingenious and persevering to crown 
their laudible exertions with the 
triumphs of success. 


—— 


DISTRESS OF THE MORAVIAN MISSION 
NEAR THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 


In the preceding Number of the Impe- 
rial Magazine, an account was given 
of the Moravian Missions; and al- 
though we were prevented from re- 
cording in detail, the various disasters 
to which their numerous establish- 
ments in foreign parts have of late 
been exposed, we were obliged, in 
justice to this amiable people, to no- 
tice in general terms, the hardships, 
privations, and distresses, which in 
many places they have been compelled 
to endure. We have now briefly to 
add to that catalogue of suffering, an- 
other scene of calamity, with which 
their missionaries have lately been 
afflicted in the vicinity of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

It appears by letters lately received 
from the south of Africa, that their set- 
tlement, which had been for some time 
established on the Witte Revier, with 
every prospect of permanent success, 
has lately been attacked by the Caffres, 
and plundered, in sach a manner as 
to reduce the settlers to a state of se- 
vere distress. This may be gathered 
from the statements given in the fol- 
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lowing extracts of a letter, dated Feb. 
10th, 1819. 

* Yesterday, between five and six 
in the evening, our herd being about 
five minutes’ walk from our house, 
feeding upon an open plain, above two 
hundred Caflres rushed out of the 
woods upon them, and (though all the 
men hastened with their fire-arms to 
the spot) drove off 235 head of cattle 
before our eyes. A great many of 
these naked fellows ran close to our 
dwellings towards the herd. <A gene- 
ral hue-and-cry was raised, and the 
Hottentots fired upon the thieves ; but 
nothing could stop their progress. It 
is supposed that two of them were 
killed, and five wounded. We are 
astonished at the escape of nine of our 
men, who were watching the herd, and 
got all among the Caffres. Some of 
them were in the greatest possible dan- 
ger. One was in the river when the 
Caffres plunged into the stream, and 
saved himself only by keeping under 
water while the banditti were swim- 
ming across it.” 

In another part of the same letter, 
the writer proceeds as follows. ‘‘ The 
farmers are assembled in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Bosjeman’s Revier, 
where the Caffres have robbed them 


of their cattle, set fire to the houses 
and corn-stacks, and murdered many 


people. As we could not but suppose 
that numbers of them are lurking about 
in the thickets, all around our settle- 
ment, we set thirteen men as guards 
over the remaining cattle, three ofthem 
mounted on horseback. 

“Our brethren and sisters may easily 
conceive the anxiety we suffer. Many 
of the children cry out for food. Our 
people have lived chiefly on milk; and 
as the Caifres have stolen the whole of 
the first herd, among which were all 
the milch cows, they are in great dis- 
tress. We are most afraid of a violent 
attack, the Caffres taking us by sur- 
prise, from which, may God in mercy 
protect us. Pray for us, for the help 
of manis vain. Thank God. we all 
enjoy good health. 

“J. H. Scnmitt.” 

The same writer, adverting to the 
depredations committed by these bar- 
barians, records several instances of 
peculiar distress. Among these he 
mentions an attack made by them 
upon a neighbour, Jacobus Scheeper. 
In this attack they stole his cattle, 
killed his European servant, and were 
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prevented from murdering his wife, 
only by the courageous interference of 
some large dogs, which nobly defend- 
ed their mistress. After this deliver- 
ance, the family came to the brethren 
at Witte Revier, and took shelter 
among them. . 

From this settlement, many efforts 
had been made to send a letter to the 
commander of some military forces at 
a distance, to implore assistance ; but 
in some places the rivers were render- 
ed impassable through the body of 
water which they contained, and on 
other occasions the surrounding coun- 
try was so infested with the savages, 
that the journey could not be under- 
taken with any hope of success. To 
defend themselves against the attacks 
of the Caffres, whom they every hour 
expected, the settlers at Witte Revier 
and their Hottentots used every exer- 
tion, in making a kind of rampart 
round their houses, with waggons, and 
such heavy pieces of timber as they 
could collect On some occasions their 
women and children took up their 
abode in their church, which, being 
closely guarded, they thought more 
secure than their common habitations. 
The distresses arising from these com- 
plicated disasters, have been most se- 
verely felt in the settlement. Provi- 
sions have been rendered peculiarly 
searce and dear. On these accounts 
we most cordially repeat their almost 
conclading sentiment: ‘‘ Pray do not 
forget our suffering poor. Several in- 
dividuals here must perish, if they are 
not assisted by us ; and our poor’s box, 
owing to the high price of corn, is 
quite exhausted.” 

lp 


LANCASHIRE AUXILIARY MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, the 10th, 11th, and 12th of August, 
1819, the Lancashire Auxiliary Mis- 
sionary Society, in aid of the London 
Missionary Society, held its anniver- 
saryin Liverpool. On this interesting 
occasion, the cause of Missions was 
ably pleaded and defended, in dis- 
courses, by the Rev. P. Brotherston, of 
Dysart, North Britain ; the Rev. Jos. 
Fletcher, Theological Tutor of the In- 
dependent Academy at Blackburn ; the 
Rev. William Roby, of Manchester ; 
and the Rev. William Thorp, of Bris- 
tol.—At the public meeting for busi- 
ness, held on the Thursday afternoon, 
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Manchester. 
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in Great George-street Chapel, many 
eloquent addresses were delivered, in 
connection with the several resolutions 
sed, and a deep impression, favour- 
able to the great cause, was produced 
upon a large and delighted auditory : 
and in the evening, at the same place, 
the friends of the institution celebrated 
together the Supper of the Lord, and 
renewed the pledge of their attach- 
ment to it at his table. The whole an- 
niversary comprised a series of truly 
solemn and interesting services, which 
will long be remembered with grateful 
emotions by the multitudes who were 
privileged to participate in them. 

The great object of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, is to send the Gospel 
simply, without any prescribed form 
of church government, to heathen and 
other unenlightened nations ; and its 
fundamental principle is, an union of 
all denominations in the glorious cause. 
The missions of this society are nu- 
merous and extensive, and the field of 
its operations is daily enlarging. Its 
missionaries are labouring in the East 
and West Indies, in South Africa, in 
the islands of the Southern Pacific 
Ocean, and in many other places ; and 
many of the heathen, through their in- 
strumentality, have been turned from 
dumb idols to serve the living God. 
This has been most remarkably the 
case in the islands of the South Sea, 
where the natives, as a body, have for- 
saken idolatry, and embraced Chris- 
tianity ; where 70 christian temples are 
already erected ; where the Sabbath is 
kept holy in a way unknown even in 
Britain, and where a Missionary So- 
ciety is established amongst the na- 
tives, with Pomare the king as its 
president, in aid of that institution 
which sent them the Gospel. It ap- 
peared, by a paragraph in a letter from 
the Secretary of the parent Society to 
the Rev. Mr. Raffles, which was read 
to the meeting, that the expenditure 
of the past year had exceeded the in- 
come by £5000. We trust, however, 
that the liberality of the christian pub- 
lic will keep pace with the increasing 
exertions of this excellent society. 
We understand that about £300 was 
collected at the meetings in Liverpool. 





DISASTERS IN MANCHESTER, 


It appears that a public meeting had 
been appointed to be held in Man- 





chester on Monday, August the 9th, 


1819, by some persons wishing for a 
reform in Parliament; but its legality 
being questioned, it was postponed 
until Monday, the 16th, when it assum- 
ed a form which it was thought would 
have placed all its friends under the 
protection of law. At the time ap- 
pointed, a vast concourse of people 
assembled, amounting, according to 
various accounts, to 50,000, to 70,000, 
or to 150,000. 

Shortly after one o’clock, Mr. Hunt, 
and several others, made their appear- 
ance. Scarcely, however, had he be- 
gun to speak, before a military force, 
composed of horse and foot, that had 
been collected for the occasion, was 
seen in motion. The cavalry, on ap- 
proaching, pressed through the crowd 
with precipitate violence, trampling 
under the feet of the horses such as 
could not escape, while the men cut 
with their sabres, apparently without 
any discrimination, whoever happened 
to come within their reach. Arriving 
at the place where Mr. Hunt and his 
associates stood, they ordered them to 
surrender ; which mandate, when sup- 
ported by the authority of a magis- 
trate, was instantly obeyed. These 
were conducted to the house in which 
the magistrates were assembled, and, 
after an examination, several were 
committed to the New Bailey. Inthe 
mean while, the soldiers pursued the 
populace with unabated violence, and 
thus continued their exertions until 
the ground was cleared, and the un- 
armed fugitives were dispersed. 

Of the exact numbers in killed and 
wounded, scarcely any two accounts 
are alike. The highest amount that 
has been stated of the former, is six. 
From one statement we learn, that the 
number actually killed, and of those 
whose recovery is impossible, will not 
be less than ten, and that sixty have 
keen brought as patients to the Infirm- 
ary. Many others have been under 
the care of surgeons in private prac- 
tice ; and others, who were strangers, 
have been conveyed to their own neigh- 
bourhood to have their wounds dress- 
ed. “‘ We therefore think,” says the 
same account, “ that there cannot have 
been fewer than 200 persons wounded, 
and some believe that 300 falls short 
of the number.” 

On Friday the 20th, Mr. Hunt and 
his associates were brought again be- 
fore the magistrates, when Mr. Norris 
addressed Mr, Hunt in nearly the fol- 
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lowing words: “ Henry Hunt, the evi- | unanimous opinion of the magistrates, 
dence for the prosecution upon the | that it is their duty to detain you here 
charge to be brought against you is | upon acharge of HIGH TREASON; and 
now ready to be gone into; but evi- | you are remanded accordingly.” Mr. 
dence of a much more important and | Hunt declared his innocence. In this 
serious nature has gone before His | charge eight others were included, who 
Majesty’s law officers, and it is the ' all remain in custody. 














COMMERCIAL RETROSPECT, AUGUST 23, 1819. 


Ir is a pleasing task to record the events of the past month, as they seem indicative of a general 
improvement in Trade and; Commerce, which we trust is not far distant. In no other pre- 
ceding month during the year, have the transactions been so impurtant, affording decisive evi- 
dence of the Commerce of this port having assumed a more favourable aspect. Many arti- 
cles are considerably enhanced in value, and a greater firmness is displayed by the holders 
of all descriptions of goods. Such an improvement could not have taken place here, without 
producing something like a correspondent effect in the manufacturing districts ; and we are 
happy to learn, that such has been the case. This will be more evident, when we notice the 
large sales which have taken place in the article of Cotton Wool, as the sales daring the last four 
weeks, amount to 50,200 bags, the greater part of which have been taken out of the market at 
gradually improving prices. The demand for all descriptions of Cottons still continues, though 
somewhat checked by the events which have taken place at Manchester during the last week. 
The wants of the trade for the raw material, furnish incontestable proof, that the manufactures 
have received a very favourable impulse ; and, notwithstanding the gloom which has hung over 
the different branches of the Cotton Trade, we cannot but hail the above-mentioned circum- 
stances, as tokens of returning prosperity. 

Dry Saltery Articles, and Dyeing Stuffs, have also been more in request, evincing a tendency 
to advanee. 

The imports of Foreign Oak Bark, for Tanners’ use, were never known to have been so heavy, 
and the prices have consequently been depressed, as the Importers always sell from the vessel, 
in order to avoid the heavy charges of landing, housing, &c. 

Good Dutch Bark, has been sold at £6 10s. to £7 per Ton.—German Bark, £6 per Ton. 

The prices of Timber are gradually creeping up; a circumstance which tends to corroborate 
the belief of the improvement in the internal commerce of the country, especially in the 
manufacturing districts—Numbers of country purchasers have been in town, and readily take 
all the cargoes which are offering in the market. 

The news from the Greenland and Davies’ Straits Fisheries having been more favourable, 
prices of Oils are become more moderate ; and when we consider the great diminutiun in the 
consumption of Fish Oils, by the substitution of Gas upon a very large scale, the supplies will 
be found more tlian adequate to the demand, 

Gratn.—The sickle is now in full activity, and the weather continues very favourable to 
the labours of the harvest. On the last market-day there appeared an increased disposition to 
purchase fine qualities of English and Foreign Wheats, and sales were brisker at the former 
currency. The demand for Oats was more animated. Flour was in steady request. Fine 
Malting Barley was 3d. to 6d. per bushel dearer ; inferior qualities were unsaleable. 

The Ports are now closed for the importation of all kinds of Grain for home consumption, 
except from the British Settlements ; and, from the best information we can collect, they are not 
likely to open before the month of February next: much uncertainty, however, attaches to this 
measure, as the low qualities of Grain being taken into the average, tend to reduce the rate at 
which the ports open; whilst fine and fair qualities may rule extremely high. 

Salted Provisions are rising. Irish Butters are full 3s. higher than during the preceding 
week : good new Belfast firsts bring 100s. per cwt.; other descriptions proportionately higher, 
and in fair demand. Beef and Pork are each 4s. to 6s. per barrel dearer. 

Colonial Produce—We still experience a pretty brisk demand for Plantation Sugar, and 
upwards of 7000 hhds. have been disposed of during the month: the prices have not varied 
much: Sugar-house Molasses in fair request, and prices stationary. Rums are improving in 
demand and price. This day alatge sale by auction of Coffee took place, when the whole 
went off at an advance of 2s. per cwt. on former prices; the biddings were very spirited: the 
new duty upon this article, which is now 1s. per lb. makes this wholesome beverage come dear 
to the home consumer. 

The present being the season for Sheep-shearing, the prices of Tar have undergone some 
little improvement, but prices still rule very low. 

The emigration from this port, from the ist of January, 1819, to this day, as appears by the 
official documents, amount to—U. States, 4154—Brit. America, 457—Trinidad, 428 persons. 

The Easterly winds, which have prevailed during the past month, keep out many vessels, 
which are now anxiously expected from America, and the East and West Indies. 
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tures, from 22d July to 21st August. 
Cotton Stuffs 210: oe pes, & —— yds. 

Woollen do... 36170 


Worsted do... 15032 71200 
Flannel ....+2 266 475097 
Linen Cloth.. 213 249313 
Kerseymere.. 256 1805 
Carpeting. 30225 


Blanketing.. 177 pairs, 
08€....++-.17538 dozen pairs. 

Hardware, 9541.—Nails, 1938 ewts. 

Copper, 470.—Glass, 1743 cwts. 

Bar and Bolt Iron, Xc.......1059 tons. 

Lead, 250.—Lead Ore. 








Ireland...... 

Rock Salt to Foreigu Parts 
Ireland ...... 
Coals to Foreign Farts .... 
reland .......ee0 


3 
1184 chal, 
2236 





Liverpool Rogerio, fos the 22d July 

to the 2st August. 

Sugar, B. P. 6998 hhds.—1152 tces.—222 
bris.—— Foreign, 51 cases.—37 chests. 

Coffee, B.P. 120 cks.—203 tces.—49 bris. 
—Foreign, 208 bris.—40 bags. 

Cocoa, 1150 bags. 

Cotton, W. India, 3 bags.—230 baies.— 
American, 2752 bags.—10997 bales.— 
Brazils, 6773 bag?.—544 bales.—315 
serons.——East a 1531 bales, —— 
Smyrna, 70 bales. 

Corn, Wheat, 12287. —Barley, 1600.— 
Oats, oere—Beams, 362.—Malt, 2245. 
Peas 

Rum, 1974 Spoke —68 hhds.——Geneva, 

30 pipes .— Wine, 185 hhds. ~ “age pipes. 
—1 cask.—1 butt.—11 au 

Tobacco, 793 hhds.—Rice, : 2878 casks. 

bags.—Flour, 808 bris Bauer 


215 tons.—Log wood, ' a. 

8544 bris.—Turpentine, 4 

Tallow, 1817 caske.—Ashes 5976 dris. 
Hides,9900, 71 bdles .—Iron Bars,3172. 








Sugar. Gazette. | rupts in Gazelte, 
2ist July 40s. Sd.| July 20..c0c+ee0e 4 
28th — 41 7 — Wegecsecceel7 
4th Aug, 39 0 — BWeesesseeee & 
lith — 40 i — Bleweeee soee 7 
18th — 39 14 | Atige Beoccccceee 5 
RE — Teeseccceeeld 
Prices of Coal 2 


— 1D eceecceees f 


2244 —— Vicseeseeeee ll 


Y Ton of 2240}. 
Wigan....15s. 6d. 





Country ..10 0 Total.. 76 

List of Vessels Arrived. Cle ared 

From West India and Bri- Jor sea. 
tish Settlements inp 86 73 


North America 
East India and Africa 2 3 
Brazils ..cccccccecees 











) 
Uniied States ... 3 28 
Treland .......+.-.141 131 
Europe and all hrs 7A 
other Parts ...... §'” ’ 
22d June to 2istJuly, Total 337 | 320 
Total Tonnage .......58310 | 51670 





Prices of Stock, London, \7th August. 






Bank Stoc Se Rio a— 
3 Cent Reduced .. 724 - 
3 @ Cent Consols.... 7148 _ 
4 Cent Consols.... « 913 -_ 
5 Cent Navy Annuities 321055 s > 
Bank Long Annuities .... 194 

Omnium ...... ooeP. 45 


August 17, 

ay ? cent, 8415 
5 ¥ cent, — 
Government Stock, 34 1 cent.... 


5  cent...... 1065 
Grand Canal, 4 
6 








Government Debe ntur es, 


rent.. 
‘ Atooe ——_— 
AMERICAN FUNDS.—August 19. 
34 Cents ccccccosccceceee62h — — 
New 6 Cents ............ 975 100 
(The above with Div. from 1st July.) 
U.S. Bank Shares ......20 10 @ 21 10 
LIVERPOOL DOCKS. 
£93 5 for 100, Aug, 4, at 5 # ce’ nt, inter. 
payabiein Lond. or L, pool halfyearly. 








Cotton TWIST. -Manchester, Aug. 20. 
Mule, Ist quality, No. 40. 2s. 4d.a 0s. od 
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JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE TO THE 
HEBRIDES. 


[Continued from col. 503.] 


Monday, July 11.—Breakfasted on 
shore with Mr. Elder of this place, who 
shewed us another of those supposed 
Danish forts, which by fires could give 
or communicate the alarm to the whole 
chain, situated on either side of the 
sound :—the most simple method of 
conveying intelligence, and the parent 
of that recent, though similar inven- 
tion, the Telegraph. 

At four in the afternoon, we weighed 
anchor, and sailed for Glenelg, where 
we came-to for the evening. 

On the shore, we were met by Mr. 
M‘Leod, of Ilan Réach, who gave us 
another instance of the hospitable 
disposition of the inhabitants of this 
country to strangers. The house 
is seated in a most romantic spot, 
amidst high towering rocks, with one 
side opening to the sound. A pleasant 
and fertile, though narrow vale, winds 
in among the mountains, and bears 
the name of Glen Beg; about a mile 
up which, stand those more perfect 
remains of two Danish forts, described 
by Mr. Pennant; but it was unfortu- 
nately too late for us to take a view of 
them. 

Here, we again met with a corro- 
borating testimony in favour of the 
authenticity of the poems of Ossian, 
in the Rev. Dr. John M‘Leod, of Har- 
ris, who informed us, that in the spring 
of the present year, in one of the wild- 
est parts of the island of Lewis, he had 
been entertained by his rustic land- 
lord for a whole evening, with the re- 
cital of several of them in the original 
Gaelic. This instance must surely be 
sufficient, in itself, to do away that 
scepticism, which, without any just 
grounds, has of late prevailed respect- 
ing them. 

It certainly cannot be more difficult 
to conceive, that tradition might hand 
down these poems through remote 
ages, than that the same cause should 
have transmitted to us the popular 

No. 7.—Vo t. L. 








songs and other relics of the ancient 
Irish and Welsh Bards, particularly 
since the latter people have been long 
indiscriminately mixing with their 
southern neighbours ; while the former, 
till within little more than a century, 
were looked upon as a distinct and 
almost an independent nation. Their 
customs, manners, habits, language, 
and internal government, may be con- 
sidered as having, only since the time 
of the affair of Culloden, been effec- 
tually subverted. 

A great degree of similarity likewise 
prevails in the poetry of these three 
nations ; the same beauties of imagery, 
the same bold simplicity, and natural 
energy, mark the works of each; and 
seem to evince their origin from a 
people unacquainted with foreign lite- 
rature, whose poetic effusions were 
influenced only by the romantic wild- 
ness of their country, and those sublime 
effects of nature, which were ever pre- 
sent to their view, 

From this source, joined with the 
superstitious ideas of an unlettered 
people, the general similies are drawn. 
“The shrill spirit of the storm, that 
sits dim on the clouds of Gormal, and 
enjoys the death of the mariner ;” 
“ the red stars trembling between the 
flying clouds ;” *‘ the green meteors of 
death ;” ‘the white wave, tumbling 
round the distant rock;” “‘ the gray 
mists, rising slowly from the lake,” and 
his roaring water-falls after a storm— 
are images that would naturally be 
excited in the mind of an inhabitant 
of such a country, particularly of one 
who possessed the elegant taste of an 
Ossian. 

The similies of Homer, though na- 
ture there takes the lead, are extended 
to a wider field, to circumstances 
which were natural to a people who 
cultivated the refined arts of peace, 
as well as the ruder one of war. The 
retired simplicity of a pastoral] life, 
the luxury of a great city, the skilful 
operations of the artist, and various 
others, are themes from which,in com- 
mon with those of war, and that 
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fruitful source, polytheism, his imagery 
is derived; his acquaintance with 
them naturally led to their adoption. 

On the other hand, Ossian had no 
extraneous aid; most of the circum- 
stances, and even the common objects, 
of improved society, seem entirely un- 
known to him, and are consequently 
never alluded to; and even the horse 
is throughout mentioned as the “ steed 
of the stranger.” 

In his efforts to raise the passions 
to martial glory, or sink them to the 
softness of sorrow, his language, his 
sentiments, are those of the inhabitants 
of a mountainous sequestered region, 
which afforded few objects to assist the 
imagination, but those of the boldest 
and most sublime nature. 

These, if they cannot be considered 
as presumptive proofs, must at least 
have their weight in the evidence of 
their authenticity ; since, had they been 
the production of a modern writer, he 
certainly might have indulged himself 
in a somewhat greater latitude, with- 
out the danger of detection, at a pe- 
riod so remote, and, with respect to the 
state of society in the Highlands of 
Scotland, so uncertain, as that in which 
these Poems are said to have been 
composed. 

Tuesday, 12th.— Passing the narrows 
of Kyle Rhea early, we found ourselves 
in the morning in the centre of a fine 
circular bason, of about two miles’ dia- 
meter, in a perfect calm, and apparent- 
ly land-locked by the high surround- 
ing mountains ; on these, the light thin 
mists were gently creeping, while the 
smoke from some kelp fires diffused 
itself around, and gave a beautiful 
variety to the whole. 

This sound is called Loch Duich, 
and communicates by a narrow pas- 
sage to a higher one of the same name, 
the windings of which we could partly 
trace by the mountains that formed its 
sides. 

Having passed by a low point, on 
which stands the ruins of the castle of 
Nuchusag, or, as it is otherwise called, 
M‘Kinnon’s Castle; we enter into an- 
other lake of the same kind, but of far 
larger dimensions, and again seem 
surrounded by the circumjacent hills 
and islands. On the one side, the 
rocky mountains of Skye appearing, 
of a reddish grit-stone, deeply chan- 
nelled, and indented from their sum- 
mits; before us, lay the long hillock 
of Scalpa, and the longer extent of 
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Raza, with a remarkable flat-topped 
hill, called M‘Leod’s Table; and, on 
the right, the wild and rugged hills of 
Kentail and Applecross, stretching 
along the Lock Kishorn. The partial 
gleam: of sunshine, which at times 
broke forth, illuminated the scene with 
the most happy effect, catching upon 
the broken masses of rock, and soften- 
ing gradually into the dark purple tints 
of the shaded parts. 

After crossing the Loch, we sailed 
through the sound of Scalpa, and 
brought-to at the back of that island. 

The appearance of the mountains of 
Skye from this position, is very uncom- 
mon, being all of a regular pyramidal 
or conical figure, standing entirely de- 
tached from each other, and composed 
of the same reddish grit-stone before- 
mentioned, which, from the deep fis- 
sures that run in regular and numerous 
lines from top to bottom, seems of a 
very soft and sandy nature. 

A wet and cold evening prevented 
our further observation. 

Wednesday, 13th.—Sailed at four in 
the morning, with a very slight breeze, 
and were as usual very soon becalmed, 
and by noon had only got about eight 
miles below our last night’s station. 
We were now abreast of Loch Port 
Rhea, in Skye; or, the King’s Port, 
so called, from its having been once 
visited by James the Fifth of Scot- 
land. 

Here we took the boat, and went on 
shore on the island of Raza, which ex- 
hibits a general appearance of barren- 
ness, with small patches of vegetation. 
This might probably be its worst as- 
pect, as we had passed the situation 
of the Laird’s house, early in the morn- 
ing. The houses are very few, but 
some shelins, or summer residences of 
the herds, were thinly scattered over 
the summit. The coast is extremely 
rocky, and broken into innumerable 
creeks, through which the long surges 
of the western ocean rush with great 
violence, and must, doubtless, in a gale 
from the westward, exhibit a scene at 
once grand and terrible. 

The opposite coast of Skye, which, 
from Lock Indaal had become more 
rocky and wild, here presented a bold 
and steep coast, whose summit was 
terminated by a continued wall of 
upright rocks. 

The same tedious calms delayed our 
fraser for some time, till a gentle 

reeze came to our relief, and carried 
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us abreast of the island of Rona, which, 
as well as the termination of Raza, ap- 
peared entirely composed of a mass of 
rugged rocks totally incapable of yield- 
ing the smallest degree of vegetation ; 
yet barren as this spot appeared, we 
found that it produced sufficient to rear 
some black cattle. 

With respect to Skye, its appearance 
was magnificent beyond description ; 
the parts we had past, shot out into 
bold headlands and lofty hills, whose 
summits were blended with the clouds. 
Before these, a range of high spiry 
pinnacles rose with alpine wildness, 
appearing and disappearing in quick 
succession through the floating mists, 
while the summit of the mountain was 
wholly invisible. The same stratum 
of clouds rested on the hills on the 
right, and sometimes gave us transient 
glimpses of steep and gloomy terraces 
of rocks surmounting each other, with 
castellated forms, which varied each 
moment with the perpetually varying 
lights ; for that which caused these ad- 
ventitious effects, was a heavy mass of 
clouds to the northward, which wrap- 
ped that part in midnight gloom, 
faintly displaying at intervals the steep 
sides of some rocky islands, whose 
rugged forms the eye of fancy could 
alone trace in the profound obscurity. 
The whole scene was such as equally 
to bafile the powers of the pen and the 
pencil, in an attempt to describe it; 
and of which no adequate idea can be 
formed, but by those who have been 
accustomed to the wildly grand effects 
of Highland scenery. 

From the high mountainous tracts 
in the north of Scotland, which attract 
the heavy clouds of vapour from the 
Western ocean, every traveller must 
expect, in such an excursion, to meet 
with many disagreeable circumstances, 
from the inconstancy of the weather ; 
but this inconvenience proves an es- 
sential source of the variegated beau- 
ties which he will meet with ; and, in 
contemplating a scene such as that 
above described, he will forget all tri- 
vial events which might have given 
rise to disquietude, and think himself 
fully repaid. 

In the evening, we found ourselves 
abreast of the northern end of Skye, 
having been delayed, from various 
causes, on its eastern coast for five 
days, in a run of eighty miles. 

In a picturesque view, I had seen 
no island which improved so gradually, 
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and so much as this ; beginning with 
the flat district of Slate, rising, as we 
advanced, to more elevated forms ; and 
exhibiting at last all the grandeur and 
wildness of Alpine scenery. 

Passing the extremity of Skye, we 
stood on for Stornaway, in the island 
of Lewis, where we arrived by six in 
the morning. 

[To be continued.] 
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Other contrivances were adopted to 
gain an interview with these fearful 
people, and the following day, about 
ten o’clock, ‘‘ We were rejoiced to see 
eight sledges, driven by the natives, 
advancing by a. circuitous route to- 
wards the place where we lay. They 
halted about a mile from us, and the 
people alighting, ascended a small ice- 
berg, as if to reconnoitre. After re- 
maining apparently in consultation for 
nearly half an hour, four of them de- 
scended, and came towards the flag- 
staff, which, however, they did not ven- 
ture to approach. In the mean time, 
a white flag was hoisted at the main 
in each ship, and John Sacheuse des- 
patched, bearing a small white flag, 
with some presents, that he might en- 
deavour, if possible, to bring them to 
a parley. This was a service in which 
he had most cheerfully volunteered, 
requesting leave to go unattended and 
unarmed—a request to which no objec- 
tion could be made, as the place chosen 
for the meeting was within half a mile 
ofthe Isabella. It was equally advan- 
tageous to the natives, a canal or 
small chasm in the ice, not passable 
without a plank, separating the parties 
from each other, and preventing any 
possibility of an attack from these 
people, unless by darts. 

“ In executing this service, Sacheuse 
displayed no less address than cou- 
rage. Having placed his flag at some 
distance from the canal, he advanced 
to the edge, and taking off his hat, 
made friendly signs for those opposite 
to approach, as he did; this they 
partly complied with, halting at a dis- 
tance of three hundred yards, where 
they got out of their sledges, and set 
up a loud simultaneous halloo, which 
Sacheuse answered by imitating it. 
They ventured to approach nearer, 
having: nothing in their hands but the 
whips with which they guide their 
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dogs; and after satisfying themselves 
that the canal was impassable, one of 
them in particular seemed to acquire 
confidence. Shouts, words, and ges- 
tures, were exchanged for some time 
to no purpose, though each party 
seemed, in some degree, to recognise 
each other’s language. Sacheuse, after 
a time, thought he could discover that 
they spoke the Humooke dialect, 
drawling out their words, however, to 
an unusual length. He immediately 
adopted that dialect, and, holding up 
the presents, called out to them, Kah- 
heite, ‘Come on!’ to which they an- 
swered, Naakrie, naakrieai-plaite, ‘ No, 
no; go away ;’ and other words, which 
he made out to mean that they 
hoped we were not come to destroy 
them. The boldest then approached 
to the edge of the canal, and drawing 
from his boot a knife, repeated, ‘ Go 
away; I can kill you.” Sacheuse, not 
intimidated, told them that he was 
also a man.and a friend, and at the 
same time threw across the canal some 
strings of beads, and a checked shirt ; 
but these they beheld with great dis- 
trust and apprehension, stili calling, 
‘Go away; don’t kill us.’ Sacheuse 
now threw them an English knife, say- 
ing. ‘ Take that.’ On this they ap- 
proached with caution, picked up the 
knife, then shouted and pulled their 
noses. These actions were imitated 
by Sacheuse, who in return called out, 
‘ Heigh, yaw!’ pulling his nose with 
the same gesture. They now pointed 
to the shirt, demanding what it was? 
and when told it was an article of 
clothing, asked of what skin it was 
made? Sacheuse replied, it was made 
of the hair of an animal which they 
had never seen; on which they picked 
it up with expressions of surprise. 
They now began to ask many ques- 
tions ; for by this time they found the 
language spoken by themselves and 
Sacheuse had sufficient resemblance 
to enable them to hold some commu- 
nication. 

“They first pointed to the ships, 
eagerly asking, ‘ What great creatures 
those were” ‘Do they come from the 
Sun or the Moon?’ ‘ Do they give us 
light by night or by day” Sacheuse 
told them, that he was a man, that he 
had a father and mother like them- 
selves ; and, pointing to the South, said, 


that he came from a distant country in | 


that direction. To this they answered, 
* That cannot be, there is nothing but 





ice there.’ They again asked, ‘ What 
creatures these were?’ pointing to the 
ships: to which Sacheuse replied, that 
‘they were houses made of wood.’ This 
they seemed still to discredit, answer- 
ing, ‘ No, they are alive, we have seen 
them move their wings.’ Sacheuse 
now inquired of them what they them- 
selves were? to which they replied, 
they were men, and lived in that direc- 
tion, pointing to the North; that there 
was much water there; and they had 
come here to fish for sea-unicorns. It 
was then agreed that Sacheuse should 
pass the chasm to them, and he accord- 
ingly returned to the ship to make his 
report, and to ask for a plank. 

“* During the whole of this conversa- 
tion, [had been employed with a good 
telescope in observing their motions, 
and beheld the first man approach 
with every mark of fear and distrust, 
looking frequently behind to the other 
two, and beckoning to come on, as if 
for support. They occasionally re- 
treated, then advanced again, with 
cautious steps, in the attitude of list- 
ening, generally keeping one hand 
down by their knees, in readiness to 
pull out a knife which they had in 
their boots; in the other hand they 
held their whips with the lash coiled 
up; their sledges remained at a little 
distance, the fourth man being appa- 
rently stationed to keep them in readi- 
ness for escape. Sometimesthey drew 
back the covering they had on their 
heads, as if wishing to catch the most 
distant sounds ; at which time I could 
discern their features, displaying ex- 
treme terror and amazement, while 
every limb appeared to tremble as they 
moved. Sacheuse was directed to en- 
tice them to the ship, and two men 
were now sent with a plank, which 
was accordingly placed across the 
chasm. They appeared still much 
alarmed, and requested that Sacheuse 
only should come over ; he accordingly 
passed to the opposite side, on which 
they earnestly besought him not to 
touch them, as, if he did, they should 
certainly die. After he had used many 
arguments to persuade them that he 
was flesh and blood, the native who 
had showa most courage ventured to 
touch his hand, then pulling himself 
by the nose, set, up a shout, in which 
he was joined by Sacheuse, and the 
other three. The presents were then 
distributed, consisting of two or three 
articles of clothing, and a few strings 
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of beads; after which Sacheuse ex- 
changed a knife for one of theirs.” 
The impression on the minds of 
these ignorant beings, that if touched 
by any of these supposed spirits they 
should die, arose from a superstition 
not peculiar to themselves ; and though 
this apprehension was afterwards dis- 
pelled by more tangible feeling, a si- 
milar notion, that death would be the 
consequence of their eating any thing 
belonging to the wondrous strangers, 
was not so easily destroyed ; for Capt. 
Sabine says, they could not be pre- 
vailed on to do more than put biscuit 
in their mouth; they would wait till 
unobserved, and then throw it away. 
After much persuasion, they were 
prevailed on to come on board the 
ship; but when on board, that which 
most surprised them was, the size of 
the timber, their country producing no 
tree or shrub thicker than a finger. 
“‘ Their knowledge of wood seemed to 
be limited to some heath of a dwarfish 
growth, with stems no thicker than 
the finger, and accordingly they knew 
not what to think of the timber they 
saw on board. Not being aware of 
iis weight, two or three of them, suc- 
cessively, seized on the spare top-mast, 
evidently with the view of carrying it 
off; and as soon as they became fami- 
liar with the people around them, they 
shewed that desire of possessing what 


they admired, which is so universal- 


among savages. The only thing they 
looked on with contempt was a little 
terrier dog, judging, no doubt, that it 
was too small for drawing a sledge: 
but they shrunk back, as if in terror, 
from a pig, whose pricked ears and 
ferocious aspect, being of the Shetland 
breed, presented a somewhat formid- 
able appearance. This animal hap- 
pening to grunt, one of them was so 
terrified, that he became from that 
moment uneasy, and appeared impa- 
tient to get out of the ship. In carry- 
ing his purpose into effect, however, 
he did not lose his propensity to thiev- 
ing, as he seized and endeavoured to 
carry off the smith’s anvil; finding 
that he could not remove it, he laid 
hold of the large hammer, threw it on 
the ice, and following it himself, deli- 
berately set it on his sledge, and made 
off. As this was an article I could not 
spare, I sent a person to recover it, 
who followed him, hallooing, and soon 
got pretty near him. Seeing that he 
must be overtaken, he artfully sunk it 





in the snow, and went on with the 
sledge ; by which we were eonvinced 
that he knew he was doing wrong. 
The seaman, on finding the hammer, 
left off the pursuit, and returned ; while 
he went off, and was seen no more 
that day.” 

Those which remained “ were now 
conducted to the gun-room, and after- 
wards round the ship, but without ap- 
pearing to distinguish any thing par- 
ticularly, except the wood in her con- 
struction, stamping on the deck, as if 
in evident surprise at the quantity of 
this valuable material. In hopes of 
amusing them, the violin was sent for, 
and some tunes played; they, how- 
ever, paid no attention to this, seem- 
ed quite unconcerned, either about the 
sounds or the performer—a sufficient 
proof that the love of music is an ac- 
quired taste, and that it requires expe- 
rience to distinguish between that and 
other similar noises. A flute was after- 
wards sounded for them, which seemed 
to excite somewhat more attention; 
probably from resembling more nearly 
in shape the objects to which they were 
accustomed ; one of them put it to his 
mouth and blew it, but immediately 
threw it away.” 

They have no knowledge of depict- 
ing any visible object, for on being 
shewn prints of the natives of Otaheite, 
they attempted to grasp them. Their 
knowledge of the powers of numbers is 
not less contracted. 

By directing their attention to “ the 
pieces of ice that surrounded the 
vessel, Captain Ross endeavoured to 
ascertain how far they could calculate, 
for the purpose of estimating the po- 
pulation of their tribe.” “ We found, 
however, says he, they could only 
reckon to ten, and on inquiring if their 
country possessed as many inhabitants 
as there were pieces of ice, they re- 
plied, ‘ many more ;’ a thaqusand frag- 
ments were perhaps then floating round 
the ship.” They have no definitive 
methods of marking the progress of 
time, and therefore knew not what 
‘to-morrow’ meant, but expressed 
their crude conception by intimating, 
that they would eat and sleep in the 
mean while. As an apology for their 
deficiency in the science of Horology, 
it should be remembered, that they 
have little more than one day and one 
night in the year; and their entire un- 
acquaintance with mechanical contri- 
vances precludes their adoption of any 
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artificial means of measuring the flight 
of hours. Their language resembles 
in many cases that of the more south- 
ern tribes, and Captain Ross has given 
alist of terms of this description. Their 
sledges are formed of pieces of bone, 
fastened together with thongs of seal- 
skin. They had no knowledge what- 
ever of canoes, nor indeed in their 
language have they any term to repre- 
sent them. This is perhaps their most 
singular peculiarity ; and, considering 
their maritime situation and modes 
of life, and that the use of the canoe 
forms so prominent a part in the know- 
ledge and practice of all the other di- 
visions of the Esquimaux family, it is 
inconceivable how they could remain 
ignorant of it so long ; but it is another 
instance of the blankness of the un- 
assisted human mind. 

They have a tradition, that ‘ their 
ancestors caught whales ;’ and there- 
fore probably employed canoes ; but 
this generation can de neither the one 
nor the other. There exists amongst 
them, as amongst all savages, a strong 
disposition to steal, and Capt. Sabine 
represents them to be very dexterous 
adepts in the art. This we consider 
unfavourable to the high moral charac- 
tet given of them by Capt. Ross; as, 
from several circumstances, they had 
evidently a conviction of the crimi- 
nality of this vice. They subsist en- 
tirely on the product of the sea; in- 
deed, there appears to be no other 
resource for them, as the climate is 
incapable of producing vegetable food 
to any extent, though we are rather at 
aloss to know, why a wholesome and 
pleasant aliment might not be found 
in the hares and game that are stated 
by the natives to abound. Numbers 
of black foxes were seen by the crews, 
and Captain Ross is of opinion that a 
lucrative fur trade might be establish- 
ed here; and abundance of fish might 
be obtained in the bay. 

In the winter season, the only light 
and warmth that cheer their miserable 
dwellings, proceed from a vegetable 
moss, which is burnt in seal oil, con- 
tained in a stone bason, suspended 
from the roof. They produce their 
fire by the friction of iron and stone, 
or of two bones. Mr. Sabine says, 
** they reside in families, nor had we 
reason to believe that they differ in 
their social regulations in any respect 
from the general custom of the Esqui- 
maux. The head of the family has 





control over the members, but he is 
interfered with by no other authority.” 
Sacheuse inquired if they had a pisa- 
suak among them? (i. e. one who can 
kill more seals than his neighbour, 
either by stratagem or strength, and is 
held in regard accordingly,) they said, 
there was such a man, that he was 
then at their winter residence, and that 
his name was Tolonak, (or the Raven) 
that he was a very good man, was 
much beloved, but was getting old. 
They have among them Axgekoks, or 
conjurors, who profess to have control 
over the clements, to raise storms, or 
produce calms; to drive the seals 
away from the ice, or allure them to 
those parts, &c. and these powers they 
pretend to communicate to those they 
wish ; one of these marvellous men is 
generally found in each family. 

Previous to the visit of our country- 
men, the natives imagined that they 
were the only inhabitants of the world, 
and that beyond the white cliffs that 
surround their sphere of excursion, all 
was a wilderness of ice. They ap- 
peared to be afiectionately attached to 
their wives and children, as they said 
they would carry the presents they re- 
ceived, such as necklaces, &c. to their 
daughters. Will the ladies allow us 
to smile at the evidence adduced here 
of their inherent fondness of personal 
decoration, ‘ of outward shew elabo- 
rate, of inward less exact?” We as- 
sure them, at the same time, that we 
are ready cordially to receive substan- 
tial arguments on the other side of the 
question. ‘ 

It does not appear, so far as a par- 
tial intercourse with the natives, and 
an imperfect acquaintance with their 
language, would enable our voyazers to 
ascertain the fact, that they had any 
distinct knowledge of a Supreme 
Being, or any conception of a future 
state. Captain Ross says—‘* it was 
clearly ascertained that they did not 
worship either sun, moon, stars, 
image, or living creature.” And when 
one of them was asked, what the sun 
and moon were for? his reply was, “To 
give light.” He had no idea how he 
came into being ; and with respect to 
futurity, he could proceed no further 
than, ‘‘ that when he died, he should 
be put into the ground.” Captain Sa- 
bine, in his account, says, “‘ So far as 
we could learn, their superstitions are 
precisely similar to those described by 
Crantz and Egede. Torngarsuk is the 
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principal object of their religious ve- 
neration; they have the same mytho- 
logical fable of the sun and moon, on 
which is founded Johnson’s beautiful 
tale of Anningaut and Aiut, in the 
Rambler.” Of this curious fiction, 
the following are the outlines :— 

“ The Greenlanders believe that the 
sun and moon are sister and brother. 
They, with other childven, were once 
playing together in the dark, when 
Aninga behaving rudely to his sister 
Malina, she rubbed her hands in the 
soot about the extinguished lamp, and 
smeared his face, that she might dis- 
cover by day-light whe was her tor- 
mentor: and thus the dusky spots on 
the moon had their origin; for she, 
struggling to escape, slipped out of 
his arms, soared aloft, and became the 
sun. He followed up into the firma- 
ment, and was transformed into the 
moon; but as he has never been able 
to rise so high as she, he continues 
running after her, with the vain hope 
of overtaking her. When he is tired 
and hungry, in his last quarter, he sets 
out from his house a seal-hunting, on 
a sledge drawn by four great dogs, and 
stays several days abroad to recruit 
and fatten; and this produces the full 
moon. He rejoices when the women 
die, and Malina, in revenge, rejoices 
when the men die: therefore the men 
keep at home during an eclipse of the 
sun, and the women during an eclipse 
of the moon. When he is in eclipse, 
Aninga prowls about the dwellings of 
the Greenlanders, to plague the fe- 
males, and steal provisions and skins, 
nay, even to kill those persons who 
have not duly observed the laws of 
temperance. At these times they hide 
their most precious goods; and the 
men carry kettles and chests to the 
tops of their houses, and rattle upon 
them with cudgels, to frighten. away the 
moon, and make him return to his 
place in the sky. During an eclipse 
of the sun, the men skulk in terror into 
the darkest corners, while the women 
pinch the ears of their dogs ; and if 
these cry out, it is a sure omen that 
the end of the world is not yet come ; 
for as dogs existed before men, ac- 
cording to Greenland logic, they must 
have a quicker foresight into futurity. 
Should the dogs be mute, (which of 
course they never are, under such ill 
treatment,) then the dissolution of all 
things must be at hand.” 

But the most extraordinary charac- 





teristics by which these Esquimaux 
were distinguished, are thus mention- 
ed by Captain Ross.. “ They could 
not be made to understand what was 
meant by war, nor had they any war- 
like weapons. They seemed to have 
no diseases among them, nor could we 
learn that they died of any complaints 
peculiar to this or any other country. 
We saw no deformed persons among 
them, nor could we find out that there 
were any.” The first of these excel- 
lent and enviable peculiarities, if true, 
may arise from the singular fact of 
their not being acquainted with any 
human beings besides themselves ; but 
we think there are indications of their 
regal governor swaying his icy sceptre 
with no small degree of authority. In- 
deed the three peculiarities are such, 
as put our faith to a test of great seve- 
rity; and we think it safest to attri- 
bute their supposed existence, to the 
deficiency of the means and opportu- 
nities possessed by the voyagers, of 
holding communication with the na- 
tives. We would risk something on 
the event of their Metropolis being 
visited, and found destitute of suck 
prominent traits in the general cha- 
racter of corrupted humanity. 

The persons of these Arctic High- 
landers, as Capt. Ross has patriotically 
designated them, are of a dirty copper 
colour: their stature is about five feet ; 
they are corpulent; and have features 
much resembling the Esquimaux of 
South Greenland; they wear beards 
and mustachios, but have no whiskers. 
Several of them had lost their front 
teeth, by holding in their dogs with 
them. Their dress is the same as that 
of South Greenlanders, being made of 
skins of the bear, the dog, and the seal. 
The women have the same habiliments, 
but none of the fair sex were seen by 
our voyagers. The only weapons seen 
in their possession were very rugged 
knives, made by affixing small pieces 
of iron in the end of a handle of bone ; 
and very rude spears about five feet 
long, made of pieces of bone of the sea 
unicorn. These instruments were pro- 
bably used when they attacked seals. 
A singalar account is given of the iron 
produced in this country. One of the 
natives, in answer to an inquiry re- 
specting it, said ‘‘ it was not English 
nor Danish, but Esquimaux iron ; that 
it was got from two large stones ona 
hill near a part of the coast which we 
had lately passed, and which was now 
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in sight; the stones were very hard ; 
that small pieces were knocked off 
from them, and beat flat between other 
stones. He repeated this account 
two or three times, so that no doubt 
remained of his meaning. In reply to 
other questions, we gathered from him, 
that he had never heard of such stones 
in South Greenland ; that the Esqui- 
maux had said, they knew of no others 
but these two; that the iron breaks off 
from the stone just in the state we saw 
it, and was beat flat without being 
heated. Our subsequent visitors con- 
firmed the above account, and added 
one curious circumstance, that the 
stones are not alike, one being alto- 
gether iron, and so hard and difficult 
to break, that their supply is obtained 
entirely from the other, which is com- 
posed principally of a hard and dark 
rock; and by breaking it, they get 
small pieces of iron out, which they 
beat as we see them. One of the men 
being asked to describe the size of 
each of the stones, made a motion 
with his hands, conveying the impres- 
sion of a cube of two feet ; and added, 
that it would go through the skylight 
of the cabin, which was rather larger. 
The hill is in about 76° 10’ lat. and 
64°2' long. ; it is called by the natives 
Sowilic, derived-from sowic, the name 
for iron amongst these people, as well 
as amongst the southern Green- 
sanders.” Its meteoric origin seems 
to be quite a settled point, especially 
since its analysis in England has pro- 
duced the usual portion of nickel. 
But we find it rather hard to compre- 
hend, how acube of iron could be sus- 


pended in the atmosphere, till it at- | 


tained the dimension of two feet. 
[To be concluded in our next.] 
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OBSERVATIONS ON BUFFIER’S SINGU- 
LAR WAGER. 
[Inserted, No. 5, Imp. Mag. col. 414.] 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 
Tue writer of this, as well as your 
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evidence in behalf of the views he is 
so anxious to support, does not tend 
rather to subvert those views, and give 
more than an implied testimony in 
favor of a very different doctrine. It 
would appear, it is presumed, that 
Buffier, notwithstanding his willing- 
ness to have made the wager proposed, 
yet actually never met with a person to 
bet with him ; and if so, then how does 
it appear that it was not, to use his 
own words, “ necessarily decreed” 
that he should not raise his hand thrice 
successively in any given quarter of an 
hour, in his whole life, and that he 
never should obtain-a guinea by any 
such means? Had he manifested any 
reluctance to wagers in general, or had 
he been indifferent to the experiment 
which he offered, it would not have 
told so strongly against him; but hav- 
ing no scruples, being fully determined 
to make the trial, and so anxious to 
commence it, that he offers a thousand 
guineas to one to have it decided in 
fifteen minutes: yet, after all this de- 
termination and desire on his part, in 
point of fact does not do it, and never 
could get the opportunity. Which, it 
is inquired, does this look the more 
like, the “ freedom of human action,” 
or, “ fixed fate?” But, suppose it 
possible, that Buffier should have met 
with the poor tool, which was so neces- 
sary for the display of his favourite de- 
monstration ; he admits, that such a 
person would be in danger of passing 
for a fool, if not so in reality, which 
all must agree to; for either mad or 
foolish he certainly must have been. 

But, now to the doctrine-of liberty : 
was this poor fellow lunatic or simple 
from free choice? And how came 
Buffier to meet with this unfortunate, 
just at the full of the moon, when 
under the influence of one of his worst 
paroxysms? Was this too, of free- 
will and liberty ? 

But, whosoever might bet with Buf- 
fier, respecting the lifting up of his 


| hand, &c. he could only take the alter- 


native, that he should, or should not 


| lift it up ; for to do both is a natural 


correspondent S, in your last number, | 
is convinced in his judgment of the | 
fact, that man is free; but whether he | 
has precisely the same idea of freedom, | 


with that correspondent, he is not pre- 
pared to assert. Nor is he quite cer- 


| 


impossibility. Buffier, therefore, could 
do but one of these, and that one did 
not depend upon his own free agency 
in any respect, but upon another’s, 
over whom he could have no control ; 
and why then might it not be accord- 
ing to a previous decree? Suppose 


tain, that the singular wager of Buflier, | the wager concluded, and it be, that 
instead of supplying any favourable | within the prescribed time he shall not 
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lift up the hand, of course the cham- 
pion of liberty raises it in triumph, 
and gains the bet; but does he esta- 
blish his theory? What proof does 
this afford, that he is not necessitated 
to lift up his hand, in the manner and 
at the time in which he does it ? For 
by doing it, he has gained a guinea 
and saved a thousand ; both of which 
he would have lost, if he had not done 
it. And who can tell, that the person 
who engaged with him in this mad en- 
terprise, was not under asimilarneces- 
sity. All he had to venture was a sin- 
gle guinea, for which he had the 
chance of gaining ONE THOUSAND. 
He might have reasoned, that the risk 
was but small, it could not be of 
serious consequence if he lost ; the ob- 
ject to be gained was valuable, and 
well deserving of some sacrifice ; the 
chance, though not very promising, 
was still within the region of probabi- 
lity; human life and health are but 
precarious possessions; his antago- 
nist may die within fifteen minutes, 
or by some fatal calamity be deprived 
of the use of his hands, and thereby 
his haughty spirit may be subdued and 
taught, that he is not at his own dis- 
posal, but under the control of One 
who has previously determined every 
movement of his body, as well as the 
extent of his power, and “ the bounds 
of his habitation.” Or he might argue, 
that surely this advocate of free-will, 
will bethink himself before the wager 
is decided, how much more effectual 
to his cause he might make it by los- 
ing, than he can do if he gains. For, 
in the latter case, he would establish a 
principle of the Necessarians, that the 
will is certainly determined by the great- 
est motive ; but by losing, he will have 
it in his power to say, that moral mo- 
tives do not operate like physical 
causes, for that he has put it to the 
test, and given a practical demonstra- 
tion, that the smaller motive of losing 
a thousand guineas has preponderated, 
&e. All this is surely not impossible ; 
and under such circumstances, it ap- 
proaches to probability, that an enthu- 
siast or a bigot, might work himself up 
into such a state of infatuation, as ac- 
tually to accept the ridiculous chal- 
lenge of Buffier ; and, if he should do 
so, how is it apparent, that he, as well 
as his competitor, is not equally under 
the dominion of “ fixed fate.” 

But, Sir, this ‘‘ Singular Wager,” 
not only appears totally deficient, as 
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evidence for the cause upon which it 
was introduced, and even gives a pre- 
sumptive testimony in favour of its ad- 
versary, but it seems to exhibit an er- 
roneous view of the subject in dispute. 
There are no Necessarians who will 
contend with any man, that he may 
not raise or fall his hand, just as often 
as his will shall direct, and he may 
have occasion so to do, provided he is 
not infirm or paralytic; and, without 
doubt, a much smaller sum than a 
thousand guineas, would be considered 
by most men a sufficient inducement 
to the will, to move the hand up and 
down, as often as any one chose to 
continue the offer. If, therefore, this 
be the liberty and free-will, which is 
contended for, and which is, “ as cer- 
tain as that we possess an immaterial 
principle ;” then it will not be requi- 
site, to “‘ fathom the bottom of their 
minds, who advocate the doctrine of 
fixed fate ;” to obtain “ a latent con- 
sciousness that man is thus free ;” 
but, on the mere statement of this 
being the question, a bold, candid, 
and unequivocal avowal will be una- 
nimously made, that it is true, and 
past dispute. Here, then, controversy 
may cease; both parties may shake 
hands, and ever after live in peace; 
what one required, the other has freely 
given. Necéssarian is a mere name 
without a meaning, and denotes a near 
relation of the same family. 

But, it is vain to talk of peace, when 
there is no peace: it must not be con- 
cealed, that this is not the question. 
Every man may raise, or fall his hand, 
whenever he chooses; but, will he 
choose to do either, without a reason or 
motive. Necessarians say that he 
will not, and upon this foundation their 
whole system is established. Do any 
object to either premises or conclu- 
sion? Here, then, they must join issue, 
and shew, Ist, That motive is not es-: 
sential to choice ; or 2dly, That choos- 
ing according to motive, does not esta- 
blish any sort of necessity in the matter 
of his elections. And when they have 
done this, they will have accomplished 
more than Philosopher or Divine has 
ever done before them. 

But in their treatment of the doc- 
trine of motives, let them be on espe- 
cial guard, not to waste their time in 
the silly inquiry, “ how far moral mo- 
tives act like physical causes?” be- 
cause, such a position was never 





— of, by any who did not wish to 
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calumniate a cause which they could 
not otherwise disprove. This war of 
words, may be safely left to live and 
perish in the hands of Drs. Gregory 
and Crombie. The only influence of 
motives which Necessarians contend 
for, is, that the strongest will always 
determine the choice; or, in plainer 
terms,—that, in all voluntary actions, 
a man will uniformly do that, which, 
upon the whole, is most agreeable to 
himself.—It was the intention of the 


writer, to have submitted a few re- | 


marks, for the sake of inquiry, upon 
the very interesting discussion that ap- 
peared in several of your Numbers, 
arising out of your review of Verax ; 
and which he is still inclined to fur- 
nish, had he reason to think that his 
communication would be deemed ac- 
ceptable. 
Iam, respectfully, yours, 

Stoke, Newington, N.R. 

Aug. 20, 1819. 

em 

HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY. 
[Continued from col. 505.) 
Arter the death of Alexander the 
Great, his captains divided great part 
of the dominions which he had con- 
quered, amongst themselves. Egypt 
was allotted to Ptolemy the son of 
Lagus, who made the city of Alexan- 
dria the capital of his kingdom, about 
305 years before Christ. His son and 
successor Ptolemy Philadelphus, a 
prince instructed in all the sciences, 
and the patron of those who cultivated 
them, set up a famous school there, to 
which he invited learned men ; and he 
made such provision for them, as stir- 
red up an emulation, that lasted till 
the time of the invasion by the Sara- 
cens, in the year of Christ 650. Itis 
from the time of these Ptolemies that 
we may date the beginning of true As- 
tronomy. 

The first who cultivated Astronomy 
at Alexandria, were Timocharts and 
Arystillus, who began their observa- 
tions on a new plan; by being more 
exact in noting, and more particular in 
setting down, the several times when 
their observations were made. Pto- 
lemy, in his Almagest, assures us, that 
Hipparchus made use of their obser- 
vations; by which he discovered that 
the Stars have a motion in léngitude, 
of nearly a degree in one hundred years. 
He cites many of their observations, 
particularly those of Zimocharis, the 


612 
oldest of which is in the reign of Pto- 
lemy the son of Lagus, in the year be- 
fore Christ 295, ‘* when the Moon,” 
says he, *“ just touched the northern 
star in the forehead of the Scorpion ; 
| and the last of them in the 13th year of 
| Philadelphus, when Venus hid the for- 

mer star of the four in the left wing of 
Virgo.” 

Aratus, much celebrated fora Greek 
poem called the Phenomena, lived 
about 270 years before Christ; and 
near the same time lived Aristarchus 
of Samos, who was a strenuous as- 
sertor of the Pythagorean system of 
the world. Several astronomical works 
are attributed to him, and he appears 
to have been a person of a more pene- 
trating genius than all the ancient As- 
tronomers: a most striking instance 
| of which, he has given in his method of 
| determining the distance of the Sun 

from the Earth, by means of the Moon’s 
| dichotomy. 

Eratosthenes, born in Cyrene, 271 
years before Christ, was well acquaint- 
ed with the science of Astronomy ; 
but very little remains of his works 
now, besides his manner of determin- 
ing the measure of a great circle of the 
Earth, by the means of a gnomon, 
His reputation for learning was’ 80 
great, that he was invited from Athens 
to Alexandria by Ptolemy Euergetes, 
and made by him keeper of the royal 
library at that place; and it was by 
his advice that the same Ptolemy set 
up those armillas, or circles of brass, 
in the portico at Alexandria, with 
which Hipparchus and Ptolemy after- 
wards so successfully observed the 
heavenly bodies. 

Archimedes, flourished about 220 
years before Christ. The very name 
of Archimedes conveys, to the mind 
of the mathematician, an idea of the 
utmost extent of human invention, 
He was the first who assigned the 
true area of any curvilinear space 
whatsoever, which he did by demon- 
strating, with all the rigour of the an- 
cient geometry, that the area of every 
parabola is to that of its inscribed 
triangle as 4 103. Nor was his skill 
in Astronomy inferior to what it was 
in geometry. Macrobius says, that 
he ‘* determined the distance of the 
Moon from the Earth, of Mercury 
from the Moon, of Venus from Mer- 
cury, of the Sun from Venus, of Mars 
from the Sun, of Jupiter from Mars, 
and of Saturn from Jupiter; and the 
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distance of the fixed Stars, from the 
orbit of Saturn.” 

We learn from Hipparchus, that 
he made astronomical observations; 
and, in particular, that he observed 
the time of a solstice ; and it appears 
from a Latin epigram of the poet Clau- 
dian, that he invented a kind of pla- 
netarium, or orrery, to represent the 
phenomena and motions of the pla- 
netary system. When Syracuse was 
taken by Marcellus, in the year before 
Chiist 211, he gave particular orders 
to all his officers, to treat Archimedes 
with respect and tenderness; but his 
kind intentions were frustrated by the 
brutality of a soldier, who slew him, 
because he was so intent upon the 
problem he was then investigating, as 
not to answer the questions proposed 
to him. 

Hipparchus seems tv have been the 
first who applied himself to the culti- 
vation of every partof Astronomy. Pto- 
lemy informs us, that Hipparchus had 
such an accurate knowledge of the 
planetary motions, as first to discover 
that their orbits are eccentric, and that 
upon this hypothesis he wrote a book 

inst Eudoxus and Calippus. He 


gives us many of his observations, 


made between the years 160 and 125 
before Christ; and tells us, that by 
comparing a summer solstice ob- 
served by himself, with one observed 
by Aristarchus 145 years before, he 
determined the length of the year with 
great exactness, and wrote a treatise 
on the subject. From the same source 
of information we learn, that it was 
Hipparchus who first found out the an- 
ticipation of the Moon’s nodes, the 
eccentricity of her orbit, and that she 
moved slower in her apogee. and 
faster in her perigee ; that he collected 
accounts of such ancient eclipses of 
the Sun and Moon as were observed 
by the Chaldeans; that he formed 
hypotheses, and constructed tables, of 
the motions of the Sun and Moon; 
and would have done the same for the 
other planets, if he could have found 
ancient observations sufficient for the 
se; but not finding such, he con- 
tented himself with collecting proper 
observations for that purpose, and in 
endeavouring to form theories of the 
five planets. Hipparchus, by com- 
aring his own observations of Spica 
Virginis, with those mad: by Timo- 
charis, at Alexandria, 100 years before, 
first of all found that the fixed Stars 





changed their places, and had a slow 
motion of their own from west to 
east. 

Geometry having by this time been 
greaily improved, and called to the 
assistance of Astronomy, Hipparchus 
was enabled to attempt the determi- 
nation of the Sun’s distance from the 
Earth in a more correct manner than 
had hitherto been done; and a noble 
attempt it was! But although it dis- 
covers a vast comprehension of thought 
in the contriver, it is found totally use- 
less when applied to practice, because 
it requires a much greater accuracy in 
the observations, than can be attained 
by the method which he proposes. 

But the greatest work of this ex- 
cellent Astronomer, is his catalogue 
of the fixed Stars, which he was first 
induced to begin, by the appearance 
of anewstar. This catalogue, which 
is happily preserved to us by Ptolemy, 
is the oldest we have, and contains 
the longitudes and latitudes of 1022 
Stars, with their apparent magnitudes. 
Besides the works above-mentioned, 
he wrote a book concerning the inter- 
vals between eclipses, both solar and 
lunar; and, he is said to have calcu- 
lated all that were to happen for 600 
years from his time. 

[To be continued.] 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 
SIR, 


Tue Baroness de Staél is one of the 
most distinguished and interesting fe- 
males which ever adorned the history 
of polite and elegant learning. As the 
daughter of Necker, who was, in the 
early stages of the French revolution, 
one of the most popular men in Eu- 
rope, her writings have been read with 
eagerness ; and, in England, from their 
native worth, admired and criticised 
to an extent not generally indulged, in 
relation to publications of a forei 

origin. But her last, which is to be 
regretted as an unfinished work, “‘ Con- 
siderations on the principal Events of 
the French Revolution,” has attracted 
so much attention, as to give force to 
what conjectural opinion had assumed 
as true, that the policy it suggests is 
influencing the present measures of the 
Court of France, which may produce 
the most salutary effects on the future 





